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TURKEY SINCE 1940—II 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 

[URKEY’S neutrality has not spared her from many of the problems 
facing a country at war. Her army is partially mobilized, her merchant 
hips have been sunk, and there is a shortage of commodities in the 
ountry, particularly food. The cost of living has risen at least 60 
per cent since 1939 and is a most serious factor in the internal situation. 
In spite of the favourable position created for her exports through 
he competition for their purchase, largely for political reasons, by the 
elligerent Powers, Turkey is unable to benefit fully, as, owing to the 
mature of her requirements and difficulties of transport, she has been 
mable to maintain a corresponding level of imports. Thus, while in 
1938 imports exceeded exports by £T4,890,178, in the first quarter of 
1941 exports exceeded imports by £1T27,279,000. The result has been, 
until a reversal of policy under the Sarajoglu Government in July of 
his year, steadily increasing interference by the State in the economic 

here. In January, 1940 the Government were empowered to requisi- 
ion mines and industries, regulate imports and exports, and take all 
necessary measures for national security. In November, 1940 a decree 
vas published completing the nationalization of the Eregli coal mines 
ind giving the Government control of all coal deposits, worked or 
inworked, between Zonguldak and Asmara. In February, 1941 a 
‘tate-owned commercial office was created with a capital of £T 10,000,000 
0 buy, stock, and distribute commodities, regulate prices, and control 
rofiteering. The same month powers were granted for the requisition 
of all cereals and grains surplus to producers’ requirements in order to 
accumulate stocks for an emergency. In June, 1941 the Ministry of 
\griculture was empowered to requisition the entire harvest. In May, 
1942 the Government were reported to be intending to requisition 
he entire crop in the fields before harvesting. On July 16, 1942, 
however, a change in Government policy under M. Sarajoglu’s pre- 
miership? was evident when a new decree was announced empowering 
he Government to purchase only 50 per cent of the grain crop on large 
farms, 35 per cent on medium-sized farms, and 25 per cent on small 
Harms. The Government buying prices were increased by 50 per cent, 
and farmers were allowed to sell the remainder of their crop at whatever 
price they chose. 


TAn indication of M. Sarajoglu’s intention to alter the Government’s economic 
policy was given in his retention of all members of Dr. Saydam’s Cabinet, with 
the exception of the Ministers of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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As a result of continued mobilization Turkey has become a whey! 
importer on a serious scale. Bread-rationing, with an allowance of \j 
Ibs. daily for labourers, was introduced in January, 1942. In May. 
in spite of imports of some 70,000 tons of wheat and flour, the Goven, 
ment were compelled to reduce the bread ration on alternate days jj 
half the daily amount. In March, 1942 all bread was ordered to & 
made from 75 per cent wheat flour and 25 per cent maize flour. } 
June, 1942 it was reported in the press that there had been disorders~ 
the first for 20 years—as a result of. food shortages. 

Since 1940 other restrictive measures have been introduced. |) 
March, 1940 the working hours were extended from 9 per day to 12 in 
all factories, workshops, mines, etc. The order applies to women anj 
children as well as men, women being allowed, in contravention ¢ 
former regulations, to work on night shifts. The one regulation rest-day 
a week need not necessarily be taken on Sunday. In December, 194j 
the Government were granted powers of search to prevent illegi 
hoarding. In March, 1942 the brewing of beer was reduced by 50 pe 
cent, high priced liqueurs and cigarettes were withdrawn from the 
market, and the sale of tea and coffee prohibited until after completion 
of stock-taking. In January, 1942 all Government officials were ordered 
to declare their personal fortunes. In June, 1942 the introduction 
of an Excess Profits Tax was approved by a commission of the Repubii- 
can People’s Party. It was proposed to make the tax retrospective to 
January 1, 1940. Only profits in excess of £110,000 were to be 
subject to the tax and then only if in excess of 15 per cent of the capital 
employed. The tax would apply equally to speculators in rea! estate. 
In March, 1942 new regulations were reported regarding limited con- 
panies, including the rule that no foreign capital invested in a limited 
company might exceed one third of its total capital. The need t 
conserve existing stocks within the country was seen in a regulation 
introduced by the Ministry of Commerce in February 1942, obliging 
all merchants engaged in foreign trade to belong to an appropriate 
Union of Merchants. Exporters were expressly forbidden to deal direct 
with buyers. In July, 1942 the Government took control of all exports, 
for which licences were to be issued by the Ministry of Commerce. 

The increasing number of restrictions and regulations resulted in an 
interesting experiment being announced in June, 1942. “Popular 
Unions”’ of 200 houses each were to be organized in towns and villages. 
Each “‘Union’’ was to have its own committee of 5 persons to kee) 
people informed of regulations, rationing, etc., and to assist in the evel 
distribution of supplies. Any householder failing to register as a mem 
ber of a “Union” forfeited his right to State-distributed goods. The 
need for the proposed ‘Popular Unions” was, however, largely (is 
pensed with when the Sarajoglu Government in July issued a com 
muniqué declaring that in future the sale of foodstuffs would be free, 
and that local Municipalities were to be charged with responsibility 
for preventing speculation and hoarding and also for the equitable 
distribution of supplies. The press has since expressed doubts whetie' 
the Municipalities will be able to fulfil the responsibilities laid upo 
them. It is reported that further steps are contemplated by the >a 
joglu Government to free all commodities, except cotton and wo 
from State control. 
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828 TURKEY SINCE E 1940-4 
RESOURCES 

It is Turkey’s misfortune that, owing to the difficulty of securing 
suitable equipment in war-time, she has not been able to exploit fully 
her rich mineral resources. Thus, oil was struck at Siirt in May, 194) 
and at Ramandag, near Besiri, later the same year, but great difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the necessary drills, compressors, and 
machinery to work the oilfields. Turkey at present uses 150,000 tons 
of oil a year, and although it is hoped that the new oilfields will make 
her self-supporting it is unlikely that those so far discovered wil 
enable her to accomplish this aim. Iron ore deposit was discovered i 
the Sakaria river valley at the end of 1940, and soon afterwards the 
erection of metallurgical plant was reported to be under consideration, 
In 1940 the Ergan and Kuvarshan copper mines produced 8,531 tons 
of copper, the Ergen mine having reached production stage only that 
year. 800 tons of manganese are mined yearly near Eskisehir. Mercury 
production is 350 standard bottles a year. The Karabuk steel-works 
were planned to produce 200,000 tons a year, but have so far reached 
only about a quarter of that figure. All these works are now entirely 
run by Turkish workmen and technicians. Production in the Zonguldak 
coalfield was 3,020,000 tons in 1940, and it is estimated that the 
Karabuk steel-works consume 15 per cent of its total output. There 
was a shortage of coal last winter, particularly in Istanbul, and this was 
attributed largely to the difficulty of obtaining pit-props. Production ol 
lignite has increased from 4,610 tons in 1925 to 219,575 tons in 1940, 
and this lignite is superior in calorific value to that of Greece and 
Italy. Chrome production increased from 7,506 tons in 1925 (2.44 per 
cent of world production) to 182,327 tons in 1940 (16.58 per cent of 
world production) but the mines are now reported to be nearing 
exhaustion. 

It is hoped by 1945 to make Turkey independent of imports of tea. 
There are at present large tea plantations at Rize, on the Black Se 
coast. Sugar is another commodity in which Turkey hopes to be sel!- 
supporting. The output of sugar in 1941 was estimated at between 
500,000 and 600,000 tons, leaving a deficiency of about 20,000 tons. 
The tobacco crop, Turkey’s most valuable export commodity, wa 
estimated in 1940 at about 34 million kilogrammes, representing 
exports to the value of £T24;233,831. Although the wheat crop 
5,200,000 tons in 1940 was the largest since 1930 Turkey is very {a 
from being self-supporting in this essential commodity. In 1940 the 
cotton crop was estimated at 300,000 bales, exports of cotton the same 
year being to the value of £T8,290,239. The traditional coarse Turkisi 
mohair wool is now supplemented by merino wool. In 1926 there wert 
26,000 merino sheep in the country, and this figure had increased by 
1940 to 120,000. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railways. The existing main railway and road communicatiols 
are shown on the map on p. 827 and it is proposed here only to enumer- 
ate extensions and surveys that have been recorded since 1940.' As 
mentioned in the first part of this article, the last remaining sectio 

For description of railway Connections with Turkey’s neighbours see Puilei" 
of 10 Feb., 1940, p. 148. The opening this month of the line connecting Beit! 
with Haifa has given Turkey direct rail communication with Egypt. 
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i the Istana Baghdad railway, between Mosul and Baiji in ee 
curing mwas completed in July, 1940. In August, 1941 it was reported that the 
it fully furvey of the projected line from Elaziz to the Iranian frontier had been 
7, 194) ompleted as far as Lake Van, that work was proceeding on the first 
fficulty Mlection of 70 km. from Elaziz to Palu, and that contracts had been 
rs, andfmmplaced and work was about to begin on the next section of 90 km. 
\) tons f™between Palu and €apakcur. In February, 1942 the line was said to 
| make fMhave reached Capakcur. The total length of this line, which is to pass 
od wil fhrough Mus, will be 575 km. In May, 1940 a line from Diyarbekir 
ered infimthrough Bitlis to Lake Van was planned, with a ferry boat service 
‘ds the fMacross the lake to Van. In February, 1942 work on the road-bed of the 
ration. MDivarbekir-Cizre line was said to be finished and rails laid as far as 
31 tons ##Saman, 70 km. from Diyarbekir. This section of the line was open to 
ly that MMtraffic. This line is to serve the recently discovered oilfield of 
ercuryMRamandag, in the area of the Batman River, a tributary of the 
-works MMligris. The extension of theFilyos-Zonguldak-Eregli line to Koslu was 
eached MMexpected to be completed by the end of 1942. The line from Sivas to 
ntirely MErzurum was completed in July, 1940. In July, 1941 surveying 
guldak{M—was in progress for a line, to be called the Northern Line, from 
at the™@Erzurum to Istanbul via Adapazari-Bolu-Ismit Pasa-Somujak-Tosya- 
There fi#Gumushacikoy-Merzifon-Amasya and Tercan. Other survey work for a 
is Was Mine between Mudanya and Okchugol was reported in progress in 



















tion of M#October, 1940, while in August, 1941 preliminary work of this nature 
| 1940, Mas said to be complete for a section from Bosuyuk to Bursa. 

e and Roads. Of an approximate total of 3,000 km. of roads constructed 
44 per Minder the Republic, 735 km. were completed during 1940. The neces- 
ent of fMary credits were provided in the 1941 Budget for the road between 


earingMMAdrianople (Edirne) and Kirklareli to be thoroughly repaired and 
odernized. In December, 1941 it was reported that the last section 
of tea. MMi the road from Trabzon through Erzurum to the Persian frontier was 
ck Seago be completed early in 1942, and that a road was in course of con- 
ye Sell-Mtruction from Bitlis through Siirt to Kurtalan. A motor highway 
tweel M™etween Istanbul and Ankara via Ismit, Adapazari, and Bolu is to be 
) tons. @Minished this year. In June, 1942 tenders were invited by the Govern- 
7, was iment for the construction of an asphalted road from Silifke, via Mersin 
enting end Tarsus to Ulukisla. It is interesting to note that out of an estimated 
rop 0! MMotal of 10,367 miles of roads in Turkey in 1939, 4,380 miles were in 
ry fa Heed of repairs. 
4) the Air Routes. Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir, and Adana are linked by an 
> same Mir service which is suspended in November for the winter months. In 
urkish #November, 1941 it was reported that in 1942 a new air service was to be 
> welt MStarted to Elaziz, where a modern aerodrome has recently been opened. 
ed byM Ports. It may be of interest to note that from September to May 
one of Turkey’s Black Sea ports are really safe. Complete calm may 
hange to violent storm within an hour. Eregli and Sinop are the two 
ations gost sheltered ports on this coast. Eregli is protected from the north 
umer- {eC Sinop is sheltered by a lava reef. At Samsun, a busy railway ter- 
1 Asf@minus, steamers at present have to anchor off shore and discharge their 
ection @tgo into motor lighters. 


DEFENCE 
Beirtt fm vmy. Although at peace, Turkey has found it necessary to main- 
ain an army at approximately war strength, estimated at about 


Sulletim 
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500,000 men. In cies to do so, in etnias 1942 mallitent SETVice wa; 
extended to 3 years, men being called up at the age of 20 and liability 
for service lasting for 26 years,’ new classes have been called up pr. 
maturely, and reservists and men previously exempted are now with 
the colours. The total number that could be mobilized is estimated a 
nearly 2 million. The Army at present consists of 11 army corps, 
comprising 23 divisions, an armoured brigade, 3 cavalry divisions, ani 
7 fortress commands. 

Navy. In May, 1942 50 per cent of the warships ordered from 
Great Britain in 1939 were reported to have been delivered. It was 
originally arranged that these should be fetched by Turkish crews, but 
after the torpedoing of the steamship Refah off the Turkish coast a 
the start of her voyage to England carrying a contingent of the neces. 
sary crews, 2 destroyers (1,360 tons), 2 submarines (683 tons), 2 mine- 
layers (350 tons), and a number of other vessels, including ferry boats 
were delivered safely at Alexandretta by British crews. Prior to losses, 
the Turkish Navy consisted of 1 battle-cruiser, 2 light cruisers (built 
1903, one used for training purposes), 6 destroyers, 11 submarines, ? 
yachts, 3 motor torpedo boats, 3 minesweepers, 5 minelayers, 2 gun- 
boats, 2 motor minesweepers, 2 submarine depét ships, 1 surveying 
vessel, 1 diving tender, 1 oiler, and 1 collier. In July, 1942 the sub- 
marine Saldary (1,200 tons) was sunk after an accident in the Dar- 
danelles, and the same month the oil tanker Antares (3,700 tons) was 
torpedoed and beached at Tripoli. The strength of naval personnel 
must be considerably greater than the most recent estimate, owing to 
the arrival of the British ships. 

Air Force. No reliable figure of present Air.-Force strength 1 
available. In 1940 it was given as 370 first line aircraft, with personnel 
of about 8,500. The present number of aircraft is likely to be consider- 
ably above the 1940 figure. There are aerodromes at Adana, Ankara 
Eskisehir, Istanbul, Konya, Adrianople (Edirne), Izmir, and Elaziz, 
and in July, 1941 it was reported that new aerodromes at Samsun, 
Sivas, and Afyon Karahisar would be ready in a few months. The Aw 
Force is under the direct control of the Turkish General Staff. An 
organization called Turkish Bird, started in 1935 to popularize flying 
has training camps throughout the country and has taught more than 
thousand men and women gliding, piloting, parachuting, etc. Con- 
tingents of Turkish air cadets have been training in Great Britain, andé 
party of 22 were reported to have left Istanbul for England in May, !942 

Mercantile Marine. 1939 figures give Turkey’s mercantile marine 
as 185 vessels of 224,461 gross tonnage. It was reported in July, 1%? 
that construction by private enterprise of vessels of 100-150 tons ha‘ 
been put in hand by several private shipbuilders at Bartin. In addition 
to the submarine Saldary and oil-tanker Antares, already mentioned 
Turkey has lost through submarine action the Chefak (550 tons), / 10! 
(220 tons), Kaynakdere (143 tons), two caiques (300 tons each approx 
mately), Chankaya (a motor vessel), and Yentje (small steamer). 


THE PRESS 
A brief note on the principal Turkish papers may be of interest !" 


1For previous conditions of service and strength in 1938 see Bulletin of 10 Feb 
1940 
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view of the visit of the Turkish press delegation, which consists of M. 
Yalchin, M. Esmer, political correspondent of Ulus, M. Sertel, M. 
Daver, and M. Yalman. Jumhurtyet (editor M. Nadi), Tasvari Efkiar, 
and Son Posta have pro-German sympathies. Jumhuriyet has the largest 
circulation of any paper in Turkey. /kdam (editor M. Daver) publishes 
articles by the openly pro-Axis Professor Balban and has, on the whole, 
been more pro-Axis than pro-British. The pro-British papers are 
headed by M. Yalchin’s Yent Sabah and his evening paper Haber. 
M. Yalchin has been a consistent champion of the Allies, although he has 
not hesitated to criticize when he considered it necessary. Vatan 
(editor M. Yalman) and Son Telegraf (editor M. Benije) both have pro- 
British sympathies. Tan (editor M. Sertel) on the whole favours the 
Allies. Ulus (editor M. Atay) is a semi-official paper and regarded as the 
mouthpiece of the Government. Aksam (editor M. Sadak), an evening 
paper, and Vakit (editor M. Us) as a rule take no sides. Both M. 
Yalchin and M. Attay are members of the Grand National Assembly. 
D. K. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE— Ill 


SEVERAL articles in recent issues of the Bulletin have been concerned 
with the forces making for industrialization in countries hitherto 
mainly dependent on agricuiture or mining, with the criteria which 
can be applied to determine what forms of economic activity are 
most suitable for any particular area, and with the effect of indus- 
trialization, in various instances both hypothetical and historical, on an 
area's external trade. As a conclusion to this general discussion 
(though it is hoped to discuss the achievements and prospects of 
particular overseas countries from time to time in the future), it may 
be useful to consider two more immediately practical questions: 
How far may the industrialization of overseas countries be expected 
to take the lines which are economically justified? and: What adjust- 
ments are called for on the part of Britain? 

There can be little doubt that a great part of the industrialization 
which has hitherto taken place, and which is taking place in many 
overseas countries at present, judged by peacetime economic criteria, 
is misdirected. The misdirection of development is due to three main 
causes. 

In the first place, the direct influence of the present war and the 
last one, and the desire to prepare for war in the intervening years of 
peace, have led to the encouragement of “‘key industries’’—industries 
on which war-potential most directly rests—quite regardless of whether 
such industries are those for which the countries concerned have a 
comparative advantage. The Key Industries Duties introduced in 
Great Britain after the last war are typical of measures which fall under 
this head, but far more substantial and important are the various 
forms of assistance given to the heavy and armament industries in 
Japan (industries for which that country is very ill-suited) and the 
forced expansion of the metal, explosive, and armament industries jn 


B 
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India and the British Dominions during 1914-18 and since 1939 HM bee! 
The only comment called for here on these developments is that, if HRas i 
world order is insecure, economic measures to promote nationa| I indi 
security are just as rational as economic measures to promote national HM hav: 
wealth, and that only a great increase in general security can stop a Mo! ¢ 
continuous stream of developments aimed at national self-sufficiency i rudi 
and the increase of national war-potentials. | BB aver 

Secondly, there is a strong tendency for a country where the ide T 
that industrialization is a good thing has taken root to try to encourage i dire 
indiscriminately the production of every kind of- goods formerly to 0 
imported. This happens partly because all members of the community HB be < 
who compete mainly or largely with foreigners tend to think (and to I deve 
persuade others) that they have a special claim to public assistance— J enco 
hence, also, some of the disproportionate importance often attached to I The: 
the welfare of exporters. Partly, too, it results from the direct ambition of in 
of rather simple-minded nationalists to show that their country can §M for | 
do all the things done elsewhere. Mostly, however, it is attributable to HMR as a: 
the failure of statesmen to lay down any sufficiently positive policy JM bod) 
of national development. They too often express merely the intention J inter 
of fostering secondary industries without making it a clear object J be t 
of policy to assist the establishment only of those which have a fair 3M Any 
prospect of ultimately being able to dispense with all public assistance; J und 
they have no clear idea of the capabilities and the most desirable i Brit: 
long-term course of their country’s economy. the « 

The source of this failure of economic statesmanship is economic JM beca 
ignorance, which may be regarded as the third, and by no means the MM that 
least important, of the reasons for the misdirection of industrial I be c 
development. The principle underlying all fruitful division of func- JJ inso 
tions is the so-called Law of Comparative Costs, which recent articles po! 4 
in the Bulletin have attempted to expound and apply. It is a simple HM mpc 
law, though perhaps its name does less than justice to it—it mighit At 
better be called the First Condition for Maximizing Output—and has jj and 
been long understood by economists. By the historical accident, jj 2um 
however, that it was first enunciated in connexion with international Mall t 
trade, its universal applicability to every phase of economic life has Ji war 
never been sufficiently expounded, and this, perhaps, in conjunc Mj even 
tion with the fact that international trade theory has for some time Jj impo 
been the Cinderella of economic science, accounts for the widespread i towa 
ignorance of it, even in an age when (as is vividly shown by a compar ly 
son of the popular economic literature and journalism of this war with HM to «: 
that of 1914-18), the standard of general economic enlightenment is HM Xep: 
rapidly rising. into 

Since neither the electors who are ultimately responsible for the J ment 
broad lines of economic policy in democratic countries nor even the Hip are « 
statesmen and officials who are everywhere immediately responsible J unde 
for it have, in most cases, ever been taught even the simplest and most J Madi 
universally valid economic principles, it is hardly surprising that these JM seste 
principles are not applied, and that the whole economic development J that 
of nations is still sometimes directed by avowed principles which any f°! (i: 
competent economist for the last five generations would have recog J Whic 
nized as fallacious. To say this is not to deny that many people has, i 
apprehend the most essential economic principles without having rh 
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been taught them, or that practical men are often forced to recognize 
as important factors which theorists have ignored, and may thus 
indirectly bring about reforms in an academic tradition which they 
have never themselves followed, but the fact remains that the records 


f economic statesmanship show many errors which even the most 


rudimentary knowledge of economic theory would have served to 
avert. 

The probability seems to be that these three causes of the mis- 
direction of industrial development will continue, in varying degrees, 
to operate in many overseas countries, and that there will therefore 
be a considerable tendency to drift towards the undiscriminating 
development of all potential war industries and the unintelligent 
encouragement of the manufacture of all goods formerly imported. 
These tendencies can be combated only by very deliberate measures 
of international policy—by the setting up of really satisfactory organs 
for promoting political security, and by the creation of some such body 
as an International Economic Development Commission—an advisory 
body carrying real prestige (perhaps derived from its power to organize 
international aid for useful developments), whose main function would 
be to report on the kinds of development most suitable for each country. 
Any measures which might be usefully taken to check the tendency 
under discussion would probably be especially to the advantage of 
Britain and of other countries which are in a high degree dependent on 
the exportation of manufactured goods to pay for essential imports, 
because it is certainly true (though far from the whole truth) to say 
that the development of manufacturing industry overseas is likely to 
be contrary to Britain’s economic interest in so far as it is misdirected— 
inso far, that is to say, as it involves the production in overseas countries 
of goods which it would be more economical for those countries to 
Import. 

At the same time, there are signs that the worst crudities of general 
and indiscriminate industrial protectionism are being mitigated in a 


S number of countries as a result of experience. The cost of maintaining 


all the industries whose growth happened to be fostered by the last 
war has in some instances been found to be too great—it has, at all 
events, been learnt that the maintenance of different new industries 
imposes very different costs on the community, which is the first step 
towards learning that it pays to concentrate on the encouragement of 
only a selected few of the industries which it is physically possible 
to carry on in a country. The Australian Tariff Board, in its 1940 
Report, suggested that proposed new industries should be classified 
into three groups: those which are desirable for permanent establish- 
ment, those which, though undesirable for permanent establishment, 
are desirable to meet wartime contingencies, and those which fall 
under neither of these two heads. That such distinctions should be 
made is itself a great advance on anything which was officially sug- 
gested in the last war, and this advance makes it reasonable to hope 
that Australia, at least, is gradually evolving an effective tradition 
of discrimination between those industries which are suitable and those 
which are unsuitable for the country. The working of the Tariff Board 
has, indeed, long implied that such a tradition is in process of formation. 

lhe interests of Britain may now be more specifically considered. 
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It has already been remarked that this country may be presumed t) 
have an interest in discouraging the manufacture overseas of wha 
might more profitably be imported by the countries concerned—i¢ 
in keeping overseas industrialization to economically sound ling 
It by no means follows, however, that the soundest possible industria 
developments may not hit British interests very hard. It is best t) 
think of the effects on Britain of the development of manufactures 
overseas in the most general terms. The trading interests of any country 
(or, indeed, any district, firm, or private person) consist in its being 
able to produce whatever it specializes in with as little effort as possibk 
and to exchange it on the most favourable possible terms for the thing 
it wants. Thus, what (so far as foreign commerce is concerned) governs 
the welfare of Britain is our efficiency in producing the goods anj 
services we export and the abundance or scarcity of such goods an( 
services in the world market in relation to the scarcity or abundance of 
the goods we import. On further analysis, it can be seen that it is in 
our interest that more should be produced or less consumed (in other 
countries) of any goods our comparative advantage for producing 
which is low (i.e. which we can produce less efficiently, relatively t 
other things, than other countries can), and that less should be produced 
or more consumed of any goods our comparative advantage for pro- 
ducing which is high. Since we are relatively bad at producing, ani 
therefore customarily import, a large number of foodstuffs and basi 
raw materials, industrialization overseas, which certainly increases the 
foreign demand for these things (or some of them) and which may diver 
resources formerly devoted to their production, is to that extent likel| 
to be to our disadvantage. It is also true, however, that in order ts 
perform some of the manufacturing processes at which we are relativel) 
most efficient, and in order to satisfy our ultimate needs as consumer 
we import a great many semi-finished and finished manufactures which 
also, we could produce only relatively inefficiently in this country. | 
so far as industrialization abroad increases the supply of such things 
we gain, and we benefit similarly by the increase in the demand whic! 
overseas industrialization may bring for such semi-manufactures ot 
finished machines, etc., as we are relatively good at manufacturing. 

It follows from this that the total cffect of overseas industrializatio 
on our welfare is dependent on the forms which it takes. If these ar 
not known or assumed, no prediction of the effect on Britain can be 
made. It is plain, however, that one very important factor in the 
situation will be the freedom of trade in semi-manufactured goods, sinc? 
overseas industrialization should, if directed along economic lines 
mean a greater international division of function as between successivt 
processes in the manufacture of many commodities. It was noted 
moreover, in a previous article on this subject that, since most of the 
countries in which industrialization is likely to take place are bes 
fitted for light industry requiring little skill, power, or capital, simile! 
industries in this country are likely to decline further. A shift towards 
higher qualities, heavier and more intricate manufactures, and the 
greater use of imported semi-manufactured (as distinct from raW¥ 
materials is the adjustment which British manufacturers are most likel\ 
to have to make. 

One further point may perhaps be made. The extent to which am) 
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changes adverse to this country in the state of foreign markets will 
reflect on our standard of living is easily exaggerated. Before the war, 
we imported about a fifth or a sixth of the goods and services used in 
this country, and exported in return a similar proportion of the goods 
and services which we produced. Our standard of living is obviously 
mostly dependent on our technical efficiency in producing the five- 
sixths or four-fifths of our total requirements which we produce in this 
island, and that is, in turn, dependent on the state of our plant, the 
skill of our labour, and the efficiency of our industrial and economical 
organization—not, directly, on what happens in the outside world. 
Suppose (to take a very extreme case) that the amount of our exports 
which we had to provide in order to pay for a given quantity of our 
imports were doubled as a result of adverse changes in the world markets, 
manifesting themselves in a fall in the external value of sterling or in 
the sterling prices of our export goods, and suppose, further, that the 
} quantity of goods we imported was not reduced (as in practice it. would 
be to some extent) as a result of this. If our output could not be raised, 
we should have to export a third or two-fifths (instead of a sixth or 
one-fifth as formerly) of that output to pay for our imports, and what 
we had left for our own use (and hence our average standard of living) 
would thus be reduced by a fifth or a sixth—not a catastrophic fall 
to contemplate as the result of so great a worsening in our international 
trading position. The reduction in the amount of our imports which 
would follow such a worsening of our international position would, 
indeed, diminish our net loss still further. If, for instance, the physical 
quantity of our imports was reduced by a third (a not improbable 
result in the circumstances), the loss would be reduced by a third as 
compared with the case where imports were unchanged (i.e. to two- 
fifteenths or one-ninth of total output instead of a fifth or a sixth of it). 
It is no less important to see the possibilities of British loss from 
industrialization overseas in correct perspective than to understand the 
nature of the opportunities which will be opened by it, and out of 

which it may be possible to wrest a net gain. 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT, SEPT. 8 


MR. CHURCHILL, in his review of the war situation, first referred 
to the carrying into Malta of a convoy of supplies “‘sufficient to ensure 
the life and resistance of that heroic island fortress for a good many 
months to come’’. A powerful battle squadron, supported by three 
arcraft-carriers trained to work in combination and by powerful 
‘ruiser squadrons and flotillas accompanied the merchant ships, and 
»pitiires were also flown out to Malta from other carriers to make an 
ettective umbrella around the island and to ensure the local command 
of the air. During the heavy Axis attacks on the convoy, 56 Axis 
aircraft were shot down for certain and 15 others probably damaged; 
of these 39 were shot down by carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet, and 
'7 by the A.A. guns of the convoy and escort, and at least 16 other 
arcraft were destroyed by Spitfires from Malta. 

He next referred to the Dieppe raid, which he described as ‘“‘an 
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indispensable preliminary to full-scale operations’. It was not a 
Commando raid, although some Commando troops distinguished 
themselves in it. The military credit for the raid was due to Canadian 
troops, who formed five-sixths of the assaulting forces. The raid, apart 
from the information and reconnaissance value, brought about an 
extremely satisfactory air battle in the west, and also inflicted perhaps 
as much loss upon the enemy in killed and wounded as was suffered by 
the British troops. With regard to the recent U.S. and Australian 
actions in the Pacific Mr. Churchill announced that the British Govern- 
ment had decided to offer the 8in.-gun cruiser Shropshire to the Aus- 
tralian Government in place of the Canberra, recently sunk. 

Of the Russian front, he would only say that it was now Sept. 8. In 
other quarters, the Allied air power was increasingly predominant, and 
from June to the first week in September nearly double the bomb load 
had been dropped on Germany by the R.A.F. which was dropped in 
the corresponding period of 1941, while new possibilities of air warfare 
were being opened by the American Air Forces in their Flying For- 
tresses. Allied losses at sea were still very heavy, but July, August, 
and September, so far, were a definite improvement on the months 
before, and during those months the line of new building of merchant 
ships of the United Nations had definitely crossed and maintained itself 
on the graph above the line of sinkings. Very few days passed without 
one or more U-boats being sunk or damaged, and the heavy bombing of 
the German shipbuilding yards by the R.A.F. was only one indication 
of the important part the air was taking in U-boat warfare. The 
struggle at sea was the foundation of all the efforts of the United 
Nations. The unlimited scope of U-boat warfare had recently brought 
the United Nations a new ally in Brazil, whose entry into the war was a 
“most helpful and encouraging event’’. 

Mr. Churchill then announced that during July President Roosevelt 
had sent a most important mission to Britain, comprising General 
Marshall, the head of the U.S. Army, Admiral King, the head of the 
Navy, and Mr. Hopkins, the President’s personal representative, and 
they had met not only the British Chiefs of Staff but the members o/ 
the War Cabinet and of the Defence Committee. 

Referring to his visit to the troops in Egypt, he said that he had had 
reason to believe that their condition was not entirely satisfactory. The 
Eighth Army had lost over 80,000 men, and had been driven back 40) 
miles since May, with immense losses in munitions, supplies, and 
transport. He therefore came to the conclusion that drastic changes 
were required in the High Command, and he was confirmed in this 
decision by the advice of the Chief of the Imperial General Staft and 
by the “massive judgment” of Field-Marshal Smuts. He felt that the 
combination of General Alexander as C.-in-C. and General Montgomery 
commanding the Eighth Army was a team well adapted to the present 
needs and the finest to be obtained at the present time. Large rei? 
forcements had reached the Eighth Army, and Mr. Churchill declared 
that it was “stronger, actually and relatively, than it has ever been’. 
As far back as March, 1942 he asked President Roosevelt to lend the 
ships to transport an additional 40,000 or 50,000 men to the Middle 
East, and a number of American ships were lent. He now felt able t 
assure the House that they could be confident of the ability of the Eight! 
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Army ‘‘to maintain the successful defence of Egypt not for days or for 
weeks but for several months ahead’’, and this view had been strength- 
ened by the recent events in Egypt. Rommel had been much 
hampered by the sinking of so many of his supply ships by Allied 
submarines, and by air attacks from Malta and Egypt. 

The Allied Desert Army had been reorganized in depth, and rein- 
forced by “every brigade, every tank, and every gun that could be 
hurried forward from the Delta’’, and in order that it should have the 
fullest freedom of manceuvre a new army was brought into being along 
the line of the Nile and the Delta. Rommel, in his southward attack, 
tried to repeat the tactics he used at Gazala, but he was met not only 
by British armour but by British artillery on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale; the British had a great superiority in armour, and were undoubted 
masters of the air. The Axis army had been reinforced up to 12 divi- 
sions, but it was first brought to a standstill and then pressed slowly 
and steadily back, with heavy losses of vehicles of all kinds. The 


} striking feature in this theatre was the outstanding strength and resili- 


ency of the R.A.F., three-quarters of which was British. 

With regard to his visit to Persia, and the creation of the Tenth 
Army sphere, Mr. Churchill said that he had talked with the Shah of 
Persia, who had given him a “most able exposition of the solid reasons 
which make the interests of Persia identical with the victory of Britain 
and her Allies’. The main purpose of the journey was the conferences 
with M. Stalin and Mr. Molotov in Moscow, where 4 days were spent in 
discussions of “‘the utmost candour and thoroughness”. He said that 
the Russians did not think that the British or the Americans had done 
enough so far to take the weight off them, and this view was not 
surprising, since they were standing up to the whole weight of the 
Teutonic armies, for though there were 40 to 45 German divisions in the 
West of Europe these numbers were more than made up against Russia 
by Finnish, Hungarian, Rumanian, and Italian troops. It was difficult 
to make the Russians, who were “land animals’, understand the prob- 
lems of sea and ocean which faced Britain and the U.S.A., who were 
largely “‘sea and ocean animals’’. Happily all three Powers were “air 
animals”. It was difficult to explain fully all the different characteris- 
tics of the war effort of various countries, but, he said, ““we made their 
leaders feel confident in our loyal and sincere resolve to come to their 
aid as quickly as possible and in the most effective manner without 
regard to the losses or sacrifices involved, so long as the contribution 
was towards victory”. 

It was very fortunate for Russia in her agony, he went on, to have a 
great rugged war chief... a man of massive outstanding personality”’ 
like M. Stalin at her head. M. Stalin told him that the Russians were 
naturally a peaceful people, but the atrocious cruelties inflicted upon 
them by the Germans had roused them to such a fury of indignation 
that their whole nature had been transformed, and Mr. Churchill 
declared that the most vivid impression he had of his visit to Moscow 
was ‘the inexorable and inflexible resolve of Soviet Russia to fight 
Hitlerism to the end until it is finally beaten down’”’. 

He then referred to a political danger which he felt was now past, 


| Namely that Hitler might establish himself as a kind of Charlemagne in 


Europe and unite the many countries of Europe under German sway in 
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an attack on Britain. That danger had now “‘rolled away”’, since ‘‘the 
German is now more hated’’, he said, “‘in every country in Europe than 
any race has been since human records began’’. In particular the 
persecution of the Jews in France, “the most bestial, the most squalid, 
and the most senseless of all their offences’, had illustrated “‘the utter 
degradation of the Nazi nature, and the degradation of all who lend 
themselves to its unnatural and perverted passions’. He formally 
identified the British Government with the policy of President Roose. 
velt, namely that those who were guilty of Nazi crimes should be 
brought to justice. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

No heavy attack was made on the United Kingdom, but incidents 
occurred fairly frequently at points in the east and south coastal areas, 
and damage was suffered at several towns. Casualties included some 
fatal cases, but were not numerous. According to German reports the 
places attacked included Sunderland, Sheffield, Bournemouth, the 
Isle of Wight, Torquay, and Paignton. 15 raiders were destroyed. 

The principal targets of the R.A.F. were Saarbriicken (Sept. 1 night), 
Karisruhe (Sept. 2), Bremen (Sept. 4 and 13), Duisburg (Sept. 6), 
Frankfurt (Sept. 8), and Diisseldorf (Sept. 10). The Saarbriicken raid, 
in which only 3 aircraft were lost, was described as “an outstanding 
success”. The Bremen attacks were very heavy and destructive 
losses were 11 and 19 aircraft on the 2 nights, and the Diisseldorf raid 
(the 50th on that city) was made by a powerful force which dropped 
over 100,000 incendiaries as well as a very heavy weight of bombs. 31 
bombers failed to return. At Karlsruhe 8 aircraft were lost, at Duisburg 
8, and at Frankfurt 7. 

Daylight attacks were made on Havre by Bostons and Rouen by 
B17s on Sept. 5, when large numbers of enemy fighters were engaged, 
3 of which were destroyed. 6 British fighters were lost, but no bombers 
Similar attacks were made on Abbeville, Meaulte (near Albert), and 
St. Omer on Sept. 6 by U.S. aircraft, accompanied by diversionary 
sweeps by nearly 400 fighters, which flew 50 miles inland over the Ger- 
man fighter bases. Losses were 2 bombers and 3 fighters, and over 
Meaulte the U.S. bombers destroyed 5 enemy fighters, probably des- 
troyed a further 13, and damaged 25. On Sept. 7 in daylight B17 
bombed Rotterdam and Utrecht, and shot down 12 enemy fighters and 
probably several more, without loss, while single British aircraft at- 
tacked Emden, Bremerhaven, and other military objectives in that area. 
Diversionary sweeps were made simultaneously by fighters, one 0 
which failed to return. The next 2 days Havre and Cherbourg and 
other areas in occupied territory were attacked, and 5 fighters lost. 
Several attacks were also made on shipping off the Dutch coast and in 
the Channel, and on Sept. 9 night the largest ship in a convoy was set 
on fire and others probably hit, without loss. In these sweeps and in- 
truder patrols 6 enemy aircraft were destroyed for certain as well 2s 
those enumerated above in the raids by U.S. bombers. 
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At sea on Sept. 8 light naval craft attacked an escorted supply ship 
off Cherbourg, scoring many hits, one of them with a torpedo, and 
suffering no casualties themselves. The escort vessels protecting a 
supply ship near Calais were also attacked and hit several times, at the 
cost of 2 slight casualties. On Sept. 9 2 armed trawlers were sunk off 
Cap de la Hague (Cherbourg) and on Sept. 11 a convoy off the Dutch 
coast was attacked, a tanker sunk, a flak ship probably sunk, and a 
trawler and 6 E- or R-boats severely damaged. 1 British gunboat was 
lost. 

The Germans reported damage to residential property and civilian 
casualties in the raids on Diisseldorf and other cities, and described all 
the lighter attacks as nuisance raids. On Sept. 13 they announced that 
U-boats in the East and West Atlantic and in the St. Lawrence River 
had just sunk 19 Allied ships in a battle, which was still going on, 
against a convoy and in other actions. 

Three raids were made on Iceland, in which 1 bomber was shot down. 
On Sept. 5 4 children were injured, but otherwise no damage was done. 

American Waters. Unofficial figures of the number of Allied and 
neutral ships lost in the Western Atlantic since Dec. 7 gave this, on 
Sept. 9, as 460. On Sept. 10 a statement was attributed to authorities 
at a Canadian air base that the number of U-boats sunk by bomber 
aircraft since May off the east coast of Canada was greater than the 
number of Allied ships sunk by U-boats. On Sept. 13 it was announced 
that a U-boat had entered Carlisle Bay, off Bridgetown, Barbados, and 
fired 5 torpedoes at ships in port. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The position at the beginning of September was that the threat to 
Stalingrad was most serious in the sector south-west of the city. On Aug. 
31 the Germans launched a new attack up the line from Kotelnikovo after 
a lull attributed by the Russians to the destruction of the 14th Panzer 
Division. They threw in some 20,000 men at one point, with 80 tanks, 
supported by 100 Stukas which kept up a constant stream of raids on 
the Russian positions. The Russians held firm, however, and reported 
the smashing up of 40 truck-loads of troops and ammunition. The 
Germans thereupon sent a large force of fighters to machine-gun the 
crews of the Russian anti-tank guns. On Sept. 1 they attacked at one 
point with 150 tanks; 30 of them were disabled, but one group pene- 
trated the Russian line and forced a withdrawal. 

On Sept. 3 Moscow reported some deterioration of the position in 
this sector. A fresh attack opened that morning, after a preliminary 
dive-bombing lasting 14 hours. Some 200 tanks followed by shock 
troops led the assault, and every 3 hours fresh reserves moved forward 
under cover of fighter aircraft until some 40,000 infantry were engaged. 
The reserves consisted largely of Hungarians and Rumanians, with 
some Poles and Serbs of the Banat mixed with German troops. On 
Sept. 5 this battle was still raging with the greatest intensity, the Ger- 
mans making what Moscow described as the heaviest tank attacks so 
far seen in the war. At the 4th assault a station on the Russian right 
flank was captured, and next day a little more ground was yielded, 
but the Russians stated that evening that counter-attacks on the enemy 
flanks had restored the position. For some days after that all the Ger- 
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man attacks appear to have been stopped, but on Sept. 11 Berlin 
claimed that the Volga had been reached south of Stalingrad, and 
Vichy stated on Sept. 12 that Krasnoarmieisk was in German hands, 
and the semicircle round the city completed by the occupation of 
points on the Volga both north and south of it. On Sept. 14, however, 
the Russians stated that “south-west of the city” a critical situation 
which had arisen was restored by the intervention of Russian tanks, 

In their assault delivered from the west the Germans made slow but 
continuous progress, and claimed to have reached the western suburbs 
of Stalingrad on Sept. 3. They suffered very heavy losses, however, 
and the wide corridor they established eastward from Kalach was only 
kept open with difficulty against Russian attacks from the north; 
the Kletskaya bridgehead over the Don remained in Russian hands, 
preventing the Germans from widening the front of their attack. 
A fresh German drive began on Sept. 6, and on Sept. 10 Moscow stated 
that enemy infantry were pouring through the gap, and that there 
seemed to be no check to the flow of their reinforcements to the battle. 
field. That day 3 more villages were lost, and on Sept. 11 and 12, after 
the arrival of more German and Italian reserves, the Russians were 
forced to withdraw at some further points. They reported that every 
enemy attack was made by 2 or 3 divisions, supported by bombers 
numbering up to 300. The fact that the enemy possessed marked 
numerical superiority in the air played possibly a decisive part in the 
outcome of the fighting, but the Russians claimed (Sept. 5) that the 
Luftwaffe were losing an average of 50 aircraft a day on the Stalingrad 
front alone. Red Star reported (Sept. 4) that 1,000 aircraft were operat- 
ing almost continuously over the city and its outskirts; on one day an 
attack was made by 150 bombers flying in from 3 directions, but 47 
of them were shot down. 

On Sept. 9 the Germans reported the capture of commanding heights 
west of Stalingrad, and the Russians admitted withdrawals at some 
points when enemy tanks broke into an important height. Later, Mos- 
cow reports spoke of the enemy reaching the edge of the city, but on 
Sept. 14 claimed local successes which were inflicting heavy casualties 
The opposing armies were now so closely engaged that the Luftwaiie 
could not give the ground troops the support hitherto afforded for fear 
of bombing their own forces. 

On the Caucasus fronts the German occupation of Novorossisk 
was admitted by the Russians on Sept. 11. On Sept. 4 the Germans 
reported that their troops were crossing the Kerch Straits and were 
linking up with Rumanians coming from the east; and fighting was going 
on in the Taman Peninsula. Next day the Russians stated that barges 
had been observed carrying troops to land along the Black Sea coast 
and had been attacked by Stormovik aircraft and 4 sunk. On Sept. 6 
the Germans announced the capture of Novorossisk and the occupatio! 
of all the Taman Peninsula, and on Sept. 8 claimed 6,758 prisoners 
(later increased to 10,500) taken at the port. Actually, fighting went 
on in and around it for some days, and the garrison were assisted by 
marines and by gunfire from warships standing off shore. On the Terek 
River the Russians reported the infliction of heavy losses on the Get 
mans who crossed to the south side, and stated on Sept. 12 that these 
forces were being broken up and surrounded. Next day, however, the 
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Germans launched a mass attack, with tanks, to break out of the ring, 
but the Russians claimed to have stopped this, after knocking out 36 
tanks. The German version was that the Russian positions had been 
pierced, and heavy losses inflicted. 

On the other fronts the initiative remained, on the whole, with the 
Russians. They kept up their pressure in the Rzhev and Voronezh 
areas, and in the north made heavy attacks on the Germans in the 
Sinyavino area, afew miles south of Schliisselburg. On Sept. 12 the 
Russians reported that the Germans had lost 5,000 men in vain attempts 
to stem their advance which was aimed at Mga junction, south of 
Sinyavino, on the line running east to Vologda. 

Russian figures of air losses were: for the week ended Sept. 5, 460 
German and 250 Russian aircraft; and for the week ended Sept. 12 
415 German and 281 Russian. The Germans made very large claims; 
eg. on Sept. 1 they said that in the past 2 days Soviet losses were 197 
aircraft and 11 German, and other figures were: Sept. 1 and 2, 185 
Russian and 8 German; Aug. 25 to Sept. 4, 1,062 Russian and 49 Ger- 
man; Sept. 6 and 7, 168 Russian and 5 German; Sept. 8, 137 Russian 
and 4 German; Sept. 9, 128 Russian and 8 German; and Sept. 10 and 11, 
171 Russian and 14 German. The Germans also gave figures of Russian 
tank losses; e.g. in the area south-west of Kaluga between Aug. 11 and 
31 868 tanks destroyed, and on Sept. 7 they claimed that 108 were 
lost in vain Russian attempts from the Kletskaya area to relieve the 
pressure on Stalingrad. 

Air raids were made on Warsaw (Sept. 1 night) without loss; Buda- 
pest, Vienna, Breslau, and Kénigsberg (Sept. 4) with 1 aircraft lost; 
Budapest, Berlin, and Kénigsberg (Sept. 9) with 2 lost, and Bucarest, 
Ploesti, and Kénigsberg (Sept. 13) with 1 lost. Many fires were re- 
ported in the Ploesti oil fields, and the town was described as left in 
flames. 

At sea, in the Baltic the Russians reported the sinking of 7 trans- 
ports and 2 destroyers, and in the Barents Sea the sinking of 1 trans- 
port. On Sept. 12 a Russian submarine reported the sinking of a large 
tanker, 3 transports, and a destroyer during operations in the North. 
The Germans announced the sinking of several vessels on the Volga, 
including a tanker in the Volga Estuary, and of tankers, transports, 
and other vessels in the Black Sea by E-boats. 

Semi-official reports on the Stalingrad battle included the statement, 
telegraphed on Sept. 13, that the Germans were employing 20 more 
divisions in their attempt to storm the city than they had intended to 
use in that area; their original plan had been to occupy and hold the 
Don Bend and then move north to get behind Moscow. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Activity over Malta was slight, few raiders succeeding in penetrating 
the defences. On Sept. 6 3 were destroyed, and on Sept. 9 2, and next 
day Malta fighters shot down 2 more off the coast of Sicily. 

Air raids were made on Candia (Sept. 1 and 5), where 4 ships were hit 
and the docks and power station bombed by a force which included 
U.S. bombers. Air attacks. were also made on Axis convoys. U.S. 
aircraft hit a cargo vessel on Sept. 1, on Sept. 2 night a tanker in one 
convoy was set on fire and a ship in another damaged and beached, and 
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on Sept. 3 night torpedo-carrying aircraft sank a cargo ship and pro- 
bably a destroyer, and set a second ship on fire. On Sept. 7 it was 
announced that submarines had recently sunk 5 large and 2 medium- 
sized vessels and damaged 4 others, on their way to Libya, and on 
Sept. 8 that bombers had hit a ship in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
2 cargo ships and a destroyer in the Central Mediterranean. Haifa 
was raided on Sept. 3, but the bombs fell outside the town and no one 
was hurt. The Italians claimed to have bombed the oil refineries, 
starting fires. They also reported (Sept. 2 and 9) the sinking of 3 
British submarines and the loss of 1 of their own. The Germans 
claimed (Sept. 2) the sinking by a U-boat of a 4,000-ton steamer. 
A semi-official statement issued in Alexandria on Sept. 1 gave the 
losses of Axis merchant shipping since Italy entered the war as 
2,366,000 tons, and of warships destroyed in battle as 4 large and 5 
medium-sized cruisers, 50 destroyers, torpedo-boats, etc., and many 
submarines. 


NORTH AFRICA 

Rommel’s attack in the south was recorded in the last Bulletin. 
He was believed to have just received 2 new divisions of reinforcements, 
1 German and 1 Italian, and now had 4 armoured divisions and 7 
others—5 of them German—and a parachute battalion. Fighting 
continued throughout Sept. 1 between Hemeimat and the Ruweisat 
Ridge, and Allied bombers were active over the battle area and attacked 
landing grounds between Mersa Matruh and E] Daba. Stuka formations 
which attempted to take part in the battle were broken up, and at least 
6 bombers and 5 fighters destroyed, and 12 or more seriously damaged. 
In addition to this, after the first Panzer attack British naval aircraft 
discovered their laager in the night of Aug. 31 far to the south and 
attacked it, leaving 50 fires burning in the area, while the R.A.F. made 
3 effective raids the same night on the north and central sectors of 
the front. 

On Sept. 2 the C.-in-C. of the British 8th Army stated that ‘‘in no part 
of the front have the enemy penetrated our organized defence areas’. 
On that day no major action developed in the south—the sector where 
the German tank attack was made—but British mobile forces were 
very active, attacking from the east and south-east and destroying 
many enemy vehicles. During that day, also, Allied bombers made 4 
record number of sorties, and over the battle area 6 Stukas and 9 
fighters were destroyed. The Germans stated on Sept. 3 that they had 
shot down 21 British aircraft the previous day, losing only 1 themselves. 

Throughout Sept. 2 and 3 Rommel’s forces were persistently bombed 
and shelled, and by the end of Sept. 3 it was apparent that his main 
concentration was beginning to move slightly westward. A _ record 
number of light bomber sorties was made on Sept. 3, and owing to the 
protection of their fighter escort none were lost. The escort itself, 
however, suffered 13 casualties in aircraft missing (with 5 pilots saved), 
but it shot down at least 6 Axis planes. Meanwhile, U.S. bombers were 
supporting the ground troops by intensive operations, attacking motor 
transport and airfields and scoring many hits. 

How great a part this air offensive played in stopping Rommel | 
impossible to say, but his losses in tanks and armoured cars were 
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believed to be heavy. U.S. tank crews also destroyed a number of 
Axis tanks on the first and second days of the fighting, and Rommel 
was compelled to leave 39 behind on Sept. 3, all of which were destroyed 
by British sappers. 

The German communiqué of Sept. 4 said nothing about the holding- 
up of the offensive, but claimed that the Luftwaffe was very active 
and had destroyed.25 British aircraft in air combat the previous day. 


On Sept. 3 night the British forces in the Centre attacked the Axis 
positions to the south-west and gained their objectives, Maori troops 
killing some 500 of the enemy. Next day 4 Axis counter attacks on the 
positions gained were all repulsed with loss. In the south, British 
pressure was maintained, and the enemy’s main concentrations again 
noved back slightly, losing some tanks. On Sept. 6 British mobile 
olumns and artillery harassed his forces as they withdrew and attacked 
his rearguards, which were still east of the minefields, and 2 days later 
it was reported that. his 90th Light Division, with tanks and guns, 


Bwas still holding the Hemeimat Ridge, which commanded views to the 


north and east. The enemy withdrawal was, in fact, a slow and orderly 
me, and there has been no indication that his plans have been dislo- 
ated except temporarily, provided he can fill up the gaps caused by 
he destruction of his armour and supplies. On the other hand, the 
attacks on these, and on his transport, etc., have been kept up without 
espite, Tobruk has been heavily and regularly bombed, and unofficial 
stimates gave his losses in tanks and armoured cars as 4 times those of 
he 8th Army, and of transport and supply lorries as much more than 
hat. On Sept. 7 prisoners were reported to have stated that part of 
he Afrika Korps had run out of petrol and food after the second day 
f the attack. 

Press reviews of the operations up to Sept. 5 described the intensive 
llied air offensive as having stopped Rommel by the night of Sept. 2, 
n which date he had thought it possible to begin a full-scale drive, and 
robed for weaknesses in the British line. But by Sept. 3 his forces 
ere being pushed west; that night he tried a diversionary attack in the 
entre, but this was repelled, and soon afterwards the Allies attacked at 
ie same point and succeeded. On Sept. 2 and 3 the Axis air attacks 
ere heavy, 4 raids being made by 100 aircraft, half of them fighters, 
but the Allied defence was too good, and the protection given to Allied 
bombers so effective that throughout the 4 days Sept. 1-4 no bombers 
were lost. On Sept. 7 it was stated that Rommel had already lost at 
east 55 aircraft shot down in combat, and many probably destroyed, 
ince Aug. 31. 

The Axis reports claimed large numbers of British aircraft destroyed, 
ith negligible losses themselves, e.g. on Sept. 3 the Germans reported 


+l enemy ‘planes destroyed the previous day, for the loss of one. The 


talians claimed the capture on Sept. 4 of the General commanding the 
bth N.Z. Brigade. 

On Sept. 14 it was announced that a British force, supported by naval 
mits, had landed near Tobruk on the night of Sept. 13 and destroyed 
nemy installations, inflicted casualties, and withdrawn, not without 

The Germans claimed that many prisoners had been taken 
nd 2 warships set on fire. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

The main developments were the progress made by the Japanese ip 
Papua and the beating off of very strong attempts by the Japanese ty 
dislodge the U.S. forces from Tulagi and Guadalcanar Islands. 
Papua the Japanese from Kokoda, by leaving the beaten track 
through the mountains, seizing the high ground on the flanks of th 
Australian positions, and taking advantage of every possibility ¢ 
disguise, succeeded in outflanking and filtering into the Allied position 
in the gap in the Owen Stanley Mountains and reaching Efogi, some |i 
miles on the Port Moresby side of the summit of the pass through th 
mountains. This was reported on Sept. 10, but next day the enemy 
were believed to be held. Meanwhile air attacks were made daily « 
their positions at Kokoda and Moyola, and on Sept. 7 it was stated that 
they had suffered over 1,000 casualties when they first moved forward 
from Kokoda. 

In the Solomons the Japanese raided Guadalcanar on Sept. 2 with 
18 bombers, 3 of which, and 5 escorting fighters, were shot down, and 
on Sept. 5 with 46 aircraft, of which 3 were shot down. On Sept. 9, I() 
and 11, they made strong attacks on the U.S. positions, including 
raid by 75-80 dive-bombers with fighter escort on an American task 
force. This developed into one of the greatest air battles of the war, in 
which the U.S. aircraft scored a victory. Only 10 of the enemy git 
through to drop their bombs, and 15 bombers and 5 “‘O”’ fighters wer 
shot down. On Sept. 13 it was announced that the enemy had succeedel 
in the night in landing more reinforcements for their troops still holding 
out in parts of Guadalcanar, but these were being continually attacked 
by the U.S. forces and aircraft. It was also stated that since Aug.7 
143 Japanese aircraft had been destroyed for certain in these operations. 

Allied aircraft maintained their attacks on Lae, Salamaua, Buna 
Buka, and Kieta, and on Japanese positions on Gizo Island, New 
Georgia (215 miles north-west of Guadalcanar), and at Mubo, just sout! 
of Salamaua, where the enemy landed on Sept. 7. On Sept. 7 they als 
bombed 2 Japanese warships at Normanby Island, just north of the 
south-east point of New Guinea, where the Japanese were landing. 4 
direct hit was scored on one and a near miss on the other. Great damagt 
was done at Buna, which was attacked more than once on severi 
days. On Sept. 11 and 12 20 or more aircraft on the ground wet 
destroyed there. 

Other raids by U.S. and Australian aircraft resulted in the setting 
fire of a tanker on Sept. 2 in Solomon Island waters, the sinking of! 
small cargo ship between Timor and New Guinea, and probable hits 0! 
a cruiser off the south-east coast of New Britain. 

On Sept. 3 the U.S. Navy announced that submarines, in actiols 
not connected with the operations in the Solomons, had sunk | lig! 
cruiser, 2 small freighters, 1 tanker, and 1 small vessel, and had damage 
2 tankers and 1 cargo ship—the latter probably sunk. 

On Sept. 5 the Department announced the loss of the destroyer Bi 
and the auxiliary transport Colhoun in the South Pacific, and on Sept.’ 
it was learnt that U.S. troops had taken over bases in the Santa Ele! 
Peninsula, Ecuador, and in the Galapagos Islands. 

On Sept. 6 Tokyo announced the occupation of Lomblen, in th 
Flores Group, 100 miles north-west of Timor. Japanese warsiilf 
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entered Milne Bay on Sept. 6 and 7 nights and shelled the Allied 
positions, but little damage was reported, and on Sept. 8 a raid by 9 
bombers and 5 fighters was made, but again the damage was slight only. 

A German report on Sept. 13 stated that U-boats had sunk 2 U.S. 
transports in the Tasman Sea. 


Sino-Japanese War. In Chekiang on Sept. 5 fierce fighting was 
reported in the outskirts of Kinhwa and Lanki, and the Chinese made 
some progress just south of Tungyang, 30 miles north-east of the 
Chekiang capital. On Sept. 13 they reported the recapture of Kufang, 6 
miles west of Kinhwa and on the railway, and claimed also to have 
reached Pukiang, 30 miles north-east of it, while on Sept 14 they 
entered Wuyi, 23 miles to the south-east. 

The Chinese also made progress on the Hankow-Canton railway, 
taking Lupao, 35 miles north-west of Canton, on Sept. 3, and entering 


= Kuntien, only 15 miles from Canton next day. They also announced 


(Sept. 4) that the enemy had evacuated Hikiang Island, in the Min River 
estuary, and that in North Anhwei they had begun an offensive on 
Aug. 20 in the Koyang area by Sept. 7 and had recovered 25 posts. 

U.S. bombers raided Nanchang on Sept 2, hitting the Japanese H.O., 
and also bombed shipping on Poyang Lake, sinking many junks and 
barges of supplies. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

In Burma operations were confined to raids on Akyab (Sept. 5, 6, 
and 9) in which shipping was hit and much damage done to barracks, 
stores, and the aerodrome, and on the railway at Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Prome, Katha, and Mogaung. At Akyab 4 bombers were lost, but 
elsewhere none. 

On Sept. 10 the War Office announced that early that morning 
landings had been effected at Nossi Bé Island, just off the north-west 
coast of Madagascar, and at Majunga and Morondava. There was 
slight opposition at the first 2, but none at Morondava, and the troops 
were advancing towards Mahabo. Other forces were also moving south 
from Diego Suarez. On Sept 11 Mahabo was reached and the column 
from Majunga reached the bridge over the Betsiboka River which runs 
northward to Majunga, the port at the end of the only main road to 
Antananarivo. On Sept. 11 Vohemar, on the north-east coast, was also 
occupied, and, next day, Ambanja. Mevatanana, on the Betsiboka 
100 miles south of Majunga, was reached on Sept. 14, little or no 
position being met with anywhere. 

Vichy announced on Sept. 10 that a large British fleet had attacked 
lajunga, Ambanja, and Morondava and that an attempt by De 
vaullists to land 17 miles north of Majunga had failed. 

_It was stated officially in London that the attitude of the Vichy 
“overnment, whose instructions the Governor-General was following, 
ade it clear that the British Command’s essential requirements could 
ot be achieved by peaceful means. They had therefore been reluc- 
antly compelled to undertake further military operations on the island. 
nce a friendly Administration had been established, willing to 
ollaborate with the United Nations, the British Government would 
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extend to Madagascar all the economic and financial benefits accorded 
to the other French territories which had joined the United Nations, 
Unofficially it was stated that Japanese reconnaissance aircraft had 
been flying over central and southern Madagascar, and that German 
agents reaching the Island were being assisted by local officials. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 31.—A decree was issued prohibiting the disclosure or publica. 
tion of news relating to the movement, arrival, stay, or sailing from any 
Argentine port of ships of the belligerent nations. 

Sept. 4.—The Government ordered the suppression for 60 days of 
the anti-Axis weekly Argentina Libre for violating the state of siege 
regulations. 

Sept. 5.—The Ambassador to Great Britain arrived in Buenos Aires 
on special leave. 

A barter trade agreement with Spain was signed in Buenos Aires, 
covering the exchange of 1 million tons of wheat and some tobacco 
from Argentina for 2 merchantmen of 9,000 tons each, 1 destroyer 
of the Cervantes class, 30,000 tons of iron and steel, and supply facilities 
for transporting to Argentina 60,000 tons of petrol from Spain. The 
merchantmen were to be delivered within 30 months, and the iron and 
steel within one year. The two countries also undertook to authoriz 
the export to each other of goods, including machinery, wines, chemi- 
cals, olive oil, mercury, resins, and cork from Spain, and agricultural 
livestock and products, hides, tobacco, cotton, etc., from Argentina, 
the exchange of which was to be left to private enterprise. 

The agreement also provided for the settlement by instalments o! 
payment by Spain for purchases from Argentina; and for the establish- 
ment of a free zone in Spain for the distribution of Argentine goods. 

President Castillo received a delegation which presented 1 million 
signatures of Argentinos approving his isolationist policy, and he 
reaffirmed the intention of the Government to maintain their neutrality. 

Sept. 12.—A large pro-Democratic rally was held in Buenos Aires 
and addressed by anti-Nazi members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Police later broke up the rally and rioting ensued. 

Sept. 14.—It was learned that, following the order of the Chamber of 
Deputies in the province of Catamarca for the arrest for 10 days o! 
2 newspaper editors, one of whom was a priest, the Bishop of Cat« 
marca had excommunicated the Deputies and had ordered that all 
churches and chapels in Catamarca city should be closed and all church 
bells and organs silent for 5 days. 

The Ministry of the Interior ordered the immediate suppression 0! 
the German Cultural Welfare Society, as being an organ of Nad 
activities. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 2—The Commonwealth Treasurer introduced the Budget ™ 
the House of Representatives. He said that in the third year of the 
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war Australia had added to her war effort as much as in the 2 preceding 
years. Almost half her man-power was engaged on war work, and 
since December, 1941 300,000 men and 50,000 women had been added 
to war activities. About 500,000 factory workers were engaged on war 
needs, but still more factories must be devoted to these. The Govern- 
ment had also been giving close consideration to the question of post-war 
reconstruction, and their post-war aim was the physical development 
of the country, together with expanded production and increased 
yopulation. , 
The total taxation for the year was estimated to yield {A219 million, 
making a total revenue of {A249 million. The total expenditure would 
be A549 million, and the deficit would have to be financed by loan. 
These figures excluded £A27 million to be imposed for payments to 
States under the uniform taxation plan. The total war expenditure for 
1941-42 was {A319 million, of which £A108 million had been provided 
from revenue and £A211 million from loan funds. The total revenue 


® receipts amounted to £A210 million, against the estimate of {A196 


million, which included additional taxation of £A12 million imposed 
in December. 

The estimated total revenue for 1942-43 on the existing rates of 
taxation was {A235,881,000. Income-tax, including war-time company 
tax, would yield an increase of £A28,762,000; sales tax an increase of 
{43,170,000; Customs and Excise a decrease of {A6,780,000; and gold tax 
a decline of £A580,000. The estimated expenditure in 1942-43 for other 
than war purposes was £A109,492,000. The estimated war expenditure 
for the current year was £A440 million, of which £A390 million was for 
expenditure in Australia and £A50 million oversea. Taxation would 
provide {A140 million of this, and the rest would be financed by loan. 

Sept. 3.—Dr. Evatt, reviewing his mission oversea in the House of 
Representatives, said there were 3 broad questions which might fairly 
be asked: ‘‘(1) Has Australia’s voice been heard in the supreme war 
councils?)—Yes—to a greatly increased degree. (2) Has her voice been 
effective? —It is too early to give a final reply, but the answer should be 
that it has been effective to a very substantial extent, and the effect 
will increase as the days pass. (3) Are the Government satisfied with 
the position in the Pacific theatre of war?—No, we dare not be satisfied 
till the enemy is finally overthrown. Gradually we have found the 
Pacific theatre assessed at a higher relative importance than many 
authorities were first disposed to give it’’. He said that when he was in 
Washington President Roosevelt announced that the U.S.A. accepted 
what was vaguely but deliberately described as responsibility for both 
Australia and New Zealand, and as a result of his mission there had 
been a very substantial flow to Australia and other Pacific areas of 
aircraft, tanks, and other vital supplies. Specific arrangements had 
also been made with Mr. Churchill, including a special contribution of 
equipment of inestimable value. ‘The British people’s sole desire was 
to be as much in the battle of Australia as the Australians had been 
with them’, he said. The immensity of the British war effort could not 
be overstated. é 

Mr. Curtin launched an “‘austerity’’ campaign by a broadcast in 


| Which he called on the people.to cut from their lives every luxury, 


relaxation, and temptation to slack. This must be done because war 
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had come to Australia. ‘‘To- dai Port -Mecedie and Dateien are the 
Singapores of Australia’, he said. ‘If those two places fall then jp. 
evitably we shall be faced with a bloody struggle on our soil, when w 
shall be forced to fight grimly city by city and village by village, untj 
our fair land may become a blackened ruin’. Therefore he called 
the nation to form “‘two complete fighting armies—the fighting forces 
to smash their way back through New Guinea and Java, Malaya, the 
Philippines, and on to Japan, and the working forces that will stand 
behind them to the limit in mine, factory, and workshop’. By th 
sacrifice of non-austerity things the people could subscribe to the /Al( 
million loan. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Curtin issued details of the war supplies coming from 
the U.S.A. under the Lend-lease agreement during the previous § 
months. Aircraft, tanks, and guns accounted for more than half the 
total, and the rest included machine-tools, tinplate, raw cotton, 
petroleum products, railway rolling-stock, and motor trucks. Australia, 
in return, was defraying the entire cost of maintaining and supplying 
American forces in Australia, including provisioning, camp accommo- 
dation, camp stores, accommodation in military hospitals, and the 
supply of military stores and equipment. Besides making available to 
the U.S. Air Force all airfield and R.A.A.F. establishments, a large 
programme for the construction of airfields, aircraft, and assembling 
and repair depots had been undertaken, and general supplies, repair 
facilities and services such as meteorological training, radio-location, 
and transport had been furnished. Repair facilities were also afforded 
to U.S. warships, together with the supply of naval stores and the free 
provision of port facilities. American personnel and stores were trans- 
ported free over Australian railways, and part of Australia’s manv- 
facturing capacity had been diverted to American requirements. 

Sept. 9—General MacArthur, addressing a unit of the U.S. Army at 
Allied Headquarters, said that the Japanese soldier was no easy enemy, 
but fought courageously and intelligently, and neither gave nor asked 
for quarter. The Japanese were the greatest exploiters. of inefficient 
and incompetent troops the world had ever seen, but good troops could 
stop them. When attacked unexpectedly they had an extraordinary 
capacity to fight to the end, for they believed that if they surrendered 
they would be killed or, if the enemy did not kill them, that they would 
be executed when they returned to Japan. “‘All I ask is that when you 
go into action you will kill one Japanese each,”’ he said. “If you do you 
will win...If you fight as the Japanese does you will defeat him. 
Always that fellow wins who fights to the end, whose nerves do not g0 
back on him, who never thinks of anything but the will to victory’. 

Mr. Curtin, in a debate in the House of Representatives on 
the war, said that Australia’s obligation to maintain herself against 
invasion must be met primarily from her own resources of man-powe!, 
as her allies must send large quantities of material to the Middle East 
and Russia. Until the initiative was wrested from the enemy the 
Australian army could only be made stronger by making things hardet 
for the civilian population. The problem of supplying transport (0 
Australia for forces equal to securing the offensive in that theatre 
would impose so great a demand on shipping that no sensible man would 
expect to see it satisfied in the near future. In the previous four months 
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fA40 million had been spent on helsliiia works eidbelintiet aici. 
and workers must continue to be transferred from unessential to essen- 
tial occupations, even if this involved closing many enterprises and 
interfering with personal liberties. 


BAHAMAS 
Sept. 10.—Sir Walter Monckton arrived at Nassau. 


BELGIUM 

Sept. 9.—The German authorities arrested 50 prominent citizens of 
Brussels as hostages following the throwing of a bomb in a cinema 
during the showing of a German Eastern Front film. They also ordered 
the municipality of Brussels to deliver 5,000 bicycles to the Germans. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Sept. 2.—It was announced that U.S. troops had arrived at Leopold- 


ville. 


BRAZIL 

Sept. 2.—Appointment of a U.S. technical mission. (See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 6.—General Justo, formerly President of Argentina, arrived in 
Rio to offer his services to Brazil ‘‘to defend liberty against tyranny’’. 

Sept. 7—Broadcast of Ambassador in London on Independence 
Day. (See Great Britain.) 

Sepl. 9.—It was learned that many political exiles long resident in 
Uruguay had returned to Brazil. 

Sept. 13.—Reports from Rio de Janeiro stated that tighter anti- 
blockade measures were being enforced with the aid of the United 
Nations, submarine activities had been restricted, greater quantities of 
war material exported from Brazil were reaching their destination, and 
increasing numbers of Allied ships were arriving in Brazilian ports to 
collect cargoes of war material. The defences had been strengthened, 
the garrisons along the coast increased, while arrests of Axis citizens 
and sympathizers continued. 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 2.—The Berlin wireless announced that 3 “Communists” had 
been publicly executed at Gorna-Djoumaia; this was the first applica- 
tion of the new law ‘‘for the protection of the State’, providing for 
public executions. ‘ 

Sept. 13.—Reports from Sofia stated that revolt had broken out in 
several Bulgarian and Macedonian towns, and that a state of siege had 
been proclaimed at Skolpje, in Bulgarian-occupied Southern Yugo- 
slavia. Reports from Ankara also stated that Gestapo agents were 
being sent to Bulgaria, following a wave of sabotage there. 


CANADA 

Sept. 1.—The Minister of Trade announced that wheat had been 
sent to Russia in large amounts in recent months in the form of flour, 
and negotiations were under way for further shipments. 

Sept. 4.—The Air Minister told the press that a R.C.A.F. bomber 
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group of 10 to 20 a a = be formed in Britain by the end of 
1942, and, with the formation later of a Canadian fighter group, ther 
was the prospect that a total of 40 Canadian air squadrons woul 
ultimately be operating in Britain. 

The Chief of the Air Staff and the former commander of the Fir 
Canadian Division in Britain arrived in Ottawa from Britain. 

Sept. 8.—An agreement was signed with Russia, whereby a stock of 
up to about 9 million bushels of Canadian wheat might be drawn upon 
by Russia on credit. 


CHINA 

Sept. 1.—A Government spokesman told the press that the Rising 
Sun of Japan had already ‘‘passed its noon hour’, and Japan had 
moved from the offensive to the defensive stage. He suggested that 
Japan was ‘‘somewhere between one and two o’clock in the afternoon”, 
and that Germany stood at 12.45 in the afternoon, and Italy at 4.30, 
He believed that a Japanese invasion of India was unlikely because 
the Allied offensives in China and the South Pacific were “‘of sucha 
nature as to prevent the enemy from concentrating offensive forces on 
any particular front’’. ‘‘I consider that an offensive in Burma is most 
essential, and the sooner the better’, he continued, and the Allies could 
be assured that China would take part in such operations. 

Sept. 2.—General Chiang Kai-shek sent a message to Mr. Churchill 
on the third anniversary of the outbreak of the European war assuring 
him that China, like Britain, would “not stop fighting nor shrink from 
further sacrifices until the last of the aggressors gives up his arms. We 
do not minimize the difficulties ahead, but we are fully convinced 
that, with superior material and human resources and the increasing 
solidarity of the United Nations, it will not be long before the principles 
of justice and freedom completely triumph”’. 

Dr. Hu Shih, Ambassador to the U.S.A., was recalled, and Mr. Wei 
Tao-ming, who had previously been appointed Ambassador to Vichy, 
was appointed to succeed him. 


CUBA 
Sept. 7.—The police announced that they had captured ‘“‘one of the 
most important spies yet taken in America’’, a German who admitted 
sending messages concerning arrivals and sailings of U.S. shipping. 
Military and naval agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ° 

Sept. 4.—Bishop Gorazd, Jan Sonenwend, a church elder—both of 
the Czech ‘Orthodox Church in Prague—Dr. Vladimir Petrek, and 
Vaclav Cikl, chaplain and priest of the Orthodox Karel Borromaeus 
Church in Prague were executed, charged at the court-martia] with 
having “‘concealed, fed, and aided the murderers of Deputy Reich 
Protector Heydrich and 5 other parachute agents in the Karel Borro- 
maeus Church”. 

Sept. 9. —The diplomatic mission to the U.S.S.R. was raised to the 


rank of an Embassy. 
Sept. 14.—It was learned that 4 more Czechs had been executed for 
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ing produced and circulated underground newspapers, thus “‘com- 
tting high treason against the Reich”’. 


UADOR 

Sept. 8. It was announced in Quito that U.S. troops had taken 
er bases on Santa Elena peninsula, and also in the Galapagos 
ands, with the approval of the Government. 


Sept. 4—King Farouk received Mr. Willkie, who handed him a 
rsonal message from President Roosevelt. 

Sept. 9.—The Government decided to buy the year’s cotton crop, 
er failing to reach agreement with Great Britain as to its purchase. 


RANCE 

Sept. 1—The Governor-General of French West Africa arrived in 
chy. An official communiqué was issued in Paris denying that 
rman troops had arrived in Dakar, or that the Germans had de- 
anded bases in French West Africa. 

Sept. 3.—The Regional Prefecture for Marseilles and the surrounding 
partments announced that it had made widespread arrests in 
arseilles, following ‘‘incidents which could have had serious conse- 
ences for the population of Marseilles’. 

Sept.4.—The death penalty was imposed for any help given to 
lied aircraft crews or parachutists in occupied France. 

U.S. protest against the mass deportations of Jews. (See U.S.A.) 
Sept. 5—The Government ordered that by Oct. 1 all French Jews 
maining in the unoccupied zone should be confined in prison camps. 
was learned that all non-Jewish foreigners, except Spaniards, many 
them naturalized Frenchmen, had been arrested in the unoccupied 
bne and deported to Germany. 

Sept. 7.—The Pariser Zeitung published a decree issued by Sauckel 

Aug. 22, which came into effect on Sept. 1, under which all prisoners 

war and foreign workers in Germany and civilian workers in all 
cupied countries, including French workers in occupied France, were 
bbject to the same conditions as workers in Germany; e.g. a 54-hour 
eek and the same penalties for indolence, absenteeism, and changing 
jobs in factories without official permission. All labour which became 
‘ailable in France when factories closed or the working week was 
ngthened was to be ‘‘transferred’”’ to Germany. 

A decree was issued forbidding Jews in the departments of the Nord 
nd Pas de Calais to visit theatres, cinemas, concerts, restaurants, 
les, exhibitions, parks, or sports meetings or to use public telephones. 
| was also learned that the Vichy Government had instructed their 
iplomatic representatives in certain neutral countries to take steps to 
Pquest the authorities to prevent the press from devoting so much 
face to reports of persecutions of Jews in France. 

lhe Vichy wireless stated that Laval had handed to the U.S. Chargé 
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d’ Affaires a strong protest on the bombing of French towns by U's 
aircraft. 

Sept. 8.—It was learned that 15,000 more Jews were to be deporte; 
from the unoccupied zone between Aug. 24 and Sept. 20, while there 
were between 5,000 and 8,000 homeless Jewish children in the unoecy- 
pied zone. The Military Governor of Lyons was dismissed by Laval {y 
refusing to obey the order to co-operate in the mass arrests of Jews; 
the unoccupied zone. Laval also ordered the arrest of Roman Catholjg 
priests who had been sheltering the children of Jews in the unoccupied 
zone. The Archbishop of Lyons refused to authorize the surrender of 
children of Jews who had been deported. 


Sept. 9.—The German authorities issued a decree ordering military 
conscription of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, in violation of the 
Armistice agreement. They also demanded the handing over of 130,(i 
tons of French merchant shipping. Washington reports stated that 
protest, signed by M. Jeanneney for the Senate and by M. Herriot 
for the Chamber of Deputies, had been addressed to Pétain, accusing 
him of assuming unlimited dictatorship and seeking, without the 
authorization of Parliament, to draw France “‘into the war against ou 
allies’. It was learned that in many of the larger towns in occupied 
and unoccupied France, particularly in Paris, Nice, and Marseilles, the 
ceremonial inauguration of the standards of Doriot’s new shock-troo 
“companies’’ (composed of 100 men each on the Nazi model), had beer 
going on for some days. The men swore an oath of loyalty to Doriot 
personally. 

Sept. 10.—It was learned that the Papal Nuncio in Vichy had made 
protest against the mass deportations of Jews. It was announced that 
all trade unions were to be fused into a single labour organization 
modelled on Ley’s German Labour front, within 3 months. 


Sept. 11.—Laval told the press that America had equal responsibility 
with Britain for the attack on Madagascar. He read a telegram fron 
the Governor-General denying ‘“‘on his honour’ British charges thaf 
Madagascar had been used as an Axis base. He added that the Frene 
forces in Madagascar were “‘very inadequate—and I regret it’’. 

It was officially announced in Vichy that for every 3,000 specialize 
workers sent from France to work in Germany under the exchangé 
scheme 1,000 prisoners of war were to be released. 


Sept. 12.—A new labour law was passed by the Vichy Governmen 
under which all single women between the ages of 21 and 35 and al! me 
between the ages of 18 and 50 were liable to be directed into work 0 
national importance, while all employment or discharge of men wa 
controlled by the Government. 

The National Commissioner for Labour and the Interior for Fightin 
France stated in a broadcast from London that the French working 
class had re-entered the war and had already won a major victory. Ii 
referred to Germany’s need of 500,000 men to replace those taken fra 
war industries for the Army. Laval promised 350,000, of who 
150,000 were to be skilled workers, but French workers preferred mistt| 
and destitution rather than work for Germany, and only 30,000 me 
went to work there. ‘‘Now, at the time of the decisive assault on th¢ 
Russian front, the German plan is short of 300,000 men, either on th 
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military front or on the industrial one’, M. Philip said. “This shortage 
may be a major factor in the Battle of Russia’. 


FRENCH CONGO 
Sept. 13.—The Paris radio announced that American troops were 
arriving in Brazzaville. 


GERMANY 

Aug. 30.—The High Command announced that British operation 
orders captured at Dieppe ordered that prisoners’ hands should be 
bound to prevent them destroying their papers. 

Sept. 1.—Swedish reports stated that the Gauleiter of Franconia, 
Julius Streicher, had been arrested, following accusations by Nazi 
leaders that he was disloyal to the party war effort and guilty of 
dishonesty and corruptness. 

Sept. 2—The High Command ordered that from Sept. 3 at 2 p.m. 
all British officers and men captured at Dieppe were to be put in chains, 
as reprisal for the British order for the binding of prisoners’ hands at 
Dieppe. The High Command further stated that “all Wild West 
methods of this kind in the future, which are a disgrace and a degrada- 
tion to brave soldiers’, would be immediately answered by sharp 
reprisals. 

Sept. 3—The High Command cancelled the reprisal measures 
against British prisoners of war taken at Dieppe, following the British 
War Office statement on- the subject. 

Sept. 4.—Berlin radio announced that war workers in Essen were to 
be granted 4 weeks’ holiday, or double the usual holiday for German 
war workers. 

Sept. 6.—A proclamation was announced annexing Luxemburg. 

Sept. 9—Washington reports stated that the Germans had de- 
manded the handing over of 130,000 tons of French merchant shipping 
and about 70,000 tons of Belgian, Dutch, Greek, and Yugoslav shipping 
tomake good losses in the Mediterranean. 

It was learned that orders had been issued that all youths and girls 
aged between 18 and 21 who had finished their-edtcation at middle 
schools in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and White Russia must go to 
Germany for a year in the Labour Service. 

_Sept. 10.—Hitler received Lt.-General Galbiati, chief of staff of the 
Fascist Militia, General Guia, commander of the Mussolini Detach- 
ment, and General Romegialli. 

Sept. 11—Goebbels, writing in Das Reich, stated that ‘the country 
must help itself in emergencies and not rely on the State authorities 
to do everything. ... The leadership is overburdened with work and 
‘cannot be expected to see to it that every town, city, or hamlet gets 
ts potatoes, for instance. ... Our great offensives were examples of 
periect planning. The extension of the war, however, brought about 
situations which were outside anything foreseen. The normal organiza- 
tion proved insufficient to master the new problems. Planning in 
advance became obsolete. It had to give room to improvisation’’. 

Sept. 12.—It was learned that Hitler had appointed 3 Generals to 
look after the German armies in Russia during the winter, General 
alder to control the supply of all military requirements, General 
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Jacob to attend to shelters and fortifications, and General Wietershein 
to have charge of general supplies and railways. 

It was learned that Himmler had recently visited Hamburg, Miinster 
Diisseldorf, Osnabriick, and Bremen, to see the effect of the raids. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 1.—A Turkish press delegation arrived in London, as the 
guests of the Minister of Information. 

Sept. 2—The War Office issued a categorical denial of the German 
High Command’s assertion that orders had been given by the British 
High Command for the binding of prisoners’ hands at Dieppe, and 
stated that any such order, if it was issued, would be cancelled. 

The text of the Declaration by the United Nations made in Washing. 
ton on Jan. 1, 1942, together with the texts of the Atlantic Charter and 
of the Axis Tripartite Pact, were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 6388. 

Sept. 3.—The Ministers for Commerce and Public Security in 
Northern Ireland arrived in London. 

Exchange of Notes setting out the principles of ‘‘reciprocal aid in the 
prosecution of the war against aggression’ between Britain and the 
U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

The First Lord of the Admiralty speaking on the 3rd anniversary of 
the war said that the months of July and August, 1942 had been the 
most successful in the war for the numbers of U-boats destroyed. New 
methods had been developed and new devices put in action, and when 
changes in German U-boat tactics occurred it was because these new 
Allied methods forced them on the U-boats. The main German war- 
ships had remained throughout the year mostly in Norwegian waters, 
where they were best placed for an attack on Russian convoys or 4 
breakout into the Atlantic. With regard to ‘‘the regular series of 
operations” in the western Mediterranean, in which fighters were flown 
off from carriers for the reinforcement of Malta, he said that in just 
over a year 35 operations of this type had taken place, and 815 fighter 
aircraft had been flown into Malta. In the Mediterranean as a whole, 
while the Italian battle fleet had escaped total destruction, several 0! 
their ships had spent long periods in dock as a result of damage inflicted 
by the Mediterranean Fleet, and the process of wearing down het 
cruiser force had continued. Of the 7 8-in. cruisers with which Italy 
started the war two, possibly three, remained, and of her 12 6-in. 
cruisers only 7 remained. Italian submarines had also suffered heavily, 
and it was probable that they had now in service little more than hall 
the number with which they started the war. 

Britain now had a powerful fleet in the Indian Ocean, in spite of the 
loss of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse. 

With regard to shipbuilding, Mr. Alexander pointed out that it was 
unfair to regard U.S. shipbuilding methods as better than those 0! 
Britain, for the standard type of Liberty ship now being built in U» 
yards was practically identical with that of the ocean ships designed 
for and built at the Admiralty yards in the U.S.A. It was also unfall 
to argue that the average rate of shipping losses per month was highet 
in this war than that of the worst month of the previous war; this 
argument was quite false, and was only arrived at by the manipula- 
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ion of figures. “‘The fact is’, he concluded, “‘that merchant ship- 
juilding tonnage production in this country has far outstripped the 
yoduction in the first three years of the last war, while at the same 
ime the very heavy naval losses in all categories of ships have been 
pract'cally made good in each category, and in one or two cases 
exceeded; while we have in addition provided what is really a new fleet 
ff corvettes and very-large numbers of motor launches, motor torpedo- 
boats, motor gun-boats, and landing craft of all descriptions.” 

Sept. 6.—The Russian Ambassador stated in London that Russian 
Josses were an average of between 6,000 and 7,000 a day. He attached 
the greatest importance to the R.A.F. and said that it was Russia’s 
wish that this weapon should be used with the most terrific force now 
and in the months to come. “I hope’, he said, “that before long British 
and Soviet airmen will meet in the air over Germany, fighting in the 
common battle against the common enemy’”’. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair stated at the Liberal Party Conference that 
he opposed the proposal to put an end to the party truce and to fight 
by-elections against Government candidates. ‘‘I am not prepared’, he 
said, ‘to do or say anything which will in the slightest degree loosen the 
concentration of the Government and the great parties on the tasks of 
War . 

Mr. Attlee stated at Aberdeen that Britain’s habit of self-depreciation 
was resented by many of her friends and allies. 70 per cent of all the 
casualties suffered by the armies of the British Empire had been 
suffered by troops from the United Kingdom. About two-thirds of her 
food requirements were being produced in Britain, and 2 out of every 
3 British people between the ages of 14 and 65 were doing full-time war 
work. He said Britain had also got into the habit of belittling and 
apologizing for her achievements in building up her overseas Empire, 
yet the British Commonwealth of Nations was an example to the world 
of something entirely new, and an exact contrast to the Nazi conception 
of a world order. She had made many mistakes in India, but British 
rule had given India more than a century of internal peace and good 
government, a thing almost unknown in her history, and also during 
the previous 25 years had made immense progress towards Indian self- 
government. 

Mr. Eden broadcast a message to the Luxemburg people, following 
the German proclamation annexing Luxemburg to the German Reich, 
stating that this was ‘‘but one further example of the German reign of 
brutality and contempt of human rights”. He promised that the 
people of Britain and the United Nations would not lay down their 
arms until the evil forces which had imposed this reign of terror on 
Europe were finally destroyed, and therefore called on the Luxemburg 
people to maintain their resistance. 

Sept. 7.—A party of Swedish journalists arrived as the guests of the 
British Council. 

[he Trades Union Congress opened at Blackpool. The Chairman 
stated in his opening speech that the vast majority of the German 
people were behind the Nazi gangsters, and when. they were beaten 
they must be held down until they proved by their actions their 
willingness to co-operate in the welfare of mankind. He scoffed at 

sentimental nonsense” about the “two Germanys’’, and demanded 
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that justice, as the common people understood justice, should be mete 
out to the German people. 

The Brazilian Ambassador broadcast a message to Brazil on he 
Independence Day in which he sounded a warning on the fate of th 
“little nations’ at the hands of the aggressors. “The tragic fate ¢ 
those countries which relied on their, status of neutrality should sen 
as a fearful example, and induce all Brazilians to rally solidly aroun 
our great Chief of State’’, he said. 

Sept. 8.—Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons. (Sy 
Special Note.) The Maharaja of Nawanagar and Sir Ramaswamj 
Mudaliar, the representatives of India on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific Defence Council, arrived in London. 

Sept. 9.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a motion in th 
House of Commons for a further Vote of Credit of £1,000 million (the 
third Vote for a similar amount in the current financial year, making 
a total of £11,050 million since the war began), said war expenditur 
recently had been on an average {12,250,000 a day, 45 per cent of 
which was being met out of taxation. 

The New Zealand Secretary for Air arrived in London. 

A Canadian-Russian wheat agreement was signed in London. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill made a statement on India in the House o 
Commons in which he said that the broad principles of the Britis 
declaration which formed the basis of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to 
India must be taken “‘as representing the settled policy of the British 
Crown and Parliament’’. This offer had been rejected by the Congres 
Party, but that Party did not represent all India, did not represent the 
. majority of the Indian people, and did not represent the Hindu masses; 
it was merely ‘‘a political organization, part of a party machine 
sustained by certain manufacturing and financial interests’. Outside 
that party and opposed to its policy were 235 million out of a total o 
about 390 million in India, comprising 90 million Moslems, 50 million 
depressed classes, and 95 million subjects of the Indian Princes, without 
counting the large numbers of Hindus, Sikhs, and Christians who 
deplored the Congress policy. No comprehension of the Indian problem 
was possible without recognizing this fundamental fact, he said. 

The Congress Party had now come into the open as “‘a revolutionary 
movement”’, and he added that it might well be that it had been aided 
by Japanese fifth column work. “It is fortunate indeed’, he went 01, 
“that the Congress Party has no influence with the martial races 0 
whom the defence of India, apart from the British forces, largely de 
pends. Many of these are divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs from 
the Hindu Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them 
Nor shall they ever be against their will so subjugated’’. Within the 
previous two months more than 140,000 new volunteers for the Amy 
had come forward in India, thus revealing ‘‘the impotence of the Cor 
gress Party either to seduce or even sway the Indian Army, to dra 
from their duty the enormous body of Indian officials, and still less ‘ 
stir the vast Indian masses”. In fact, the outstanding fact emerging 
from the violent action of the Congress Party was “their non-represents 
tive character and their powerlessness to throw into confusion the 
normal peaceful life of India”. Large reinforcements had now reacheé 
India, and the number of white soldiers there was larger than at al 
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in the British connexion. “I therefore feel entitled to report to the 
’ Mr. Churchill concluded, “that the situation in India at this 
oment gives no occasion for undue despondency or alarm’. 

A resolution was passed at the Trades Union Congress pledging 
the fullest support of the British Trade Union Movement so soon as 

ie competent authorities decide that the time has come to launch 
fective offensive action in Europe’’, and an amendment demanding 
n immediate invasion of the Continent was defeated by 3,584,000 
otes to 1,526,000. 

Sept. 10.—The Government announced that the British forces in 
fadagascar had been “reluctantly compelled to undertake further 
jilitary operations in the island’’, but reaffirmed their assurances that 
hey had no territorial designs on Madagascar, and that it would 
emain French. 

Sept. 11.—The Secretary for India, in reply to charges in the House 
f Commons that the Prime Minister’s statements about the Indian 
ongress Party haa been likely to exacerbate opinion, repudiated the 
suggestion that he had been provocative, and said that Congress had 
been moving steadily under Mr. Gandhi’s leadership to a policy of direct 
lefiance aimed at paralysing the Government of India. He described 
ir. Gandhi as the “‘arch-saboteur’’ who had committed his colleagues 
oa deliberate trial of strength. He added, however, that in the complex 
ndian situation he still discerned “‘elements of unity’’, for Britain was 
hgreed in her wish to see India claim her freedom in equal partnership 
vith the other members of the British Commonwealth. 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated in the House that the rejection by the 
ongress Party of the proposals he took to India was due to the inter- 
ention of Mr. Gandhi. The Congress Working Committee had passed 
1 resolution to accept the proposals, but after Mr. Gandhi’s inter- 
ention the resolution was reversed. 

Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that British, 
. African, and E. African troops and S. African Air Forces took part 
jn the landings in Madagascar. 

Sept. 13.—Mr. Harriman returned to London from a visit to the 
U.S.A. to report to President Roosevelt. 

GREECE 

Sept. 9—The Government, in London, announced that they had 
pent to date £1,849,160 on food relief in Greece, and that in addition 
he Vanderbilt Committee of New York had spent $1} million for 
tis purpose. 

Sept. 10.—The Government in London announced that more than 
3,000 Cretans had been executed to date by the German authorities. 
HUNGARY 
_Sept. 2—The German news agency announced that Count Julius 
parolyi, son-in-law of Admiral Horthy, had been killed in an air 
accident. 

Sept. 3.—A decree was passed for the “immediate and complete 
sequestration”’ of all property belonging to Jews. 

Sept. 12.—It was learned that the Government had appointed 65 


commissioners with almost unlimited powers to supervise the collection 
OT grain. 
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INDIA 


Aug. 31.—29 prisoners and a warder were killed and more than | 
people injured in a disturbance at Dacca gaol, when some secur 
prisoners, who had been transferred from Calcutta, mutinied ay 
refused to work. 

Sept. 3.—General Wavell broadcast a review of the war, in which\y 
said that the United Nations were at present passing through a depres 
ing and disappointing period and were almost in danger of forgettiy 
that they had already met and endured much darker and more difficy) 
hours. Taking it all round, the Allies began the fourth year with muc 
better prospects than they did the fourth year of the previous war, sing 
the four mightiest assemblies of peoples in the world were this ting 
standing together. He said that the supreme German effort had beg 
made with some success, and was now beginning to falter. Hitler wa 
being recognized as a tinhorn gambler whose run of luck was passing 
The future was taking on a grimmer aspect for the German peopk 
and as for the Italians, they knew they had lost the war, their onl 
uncertainty being as to whether they had lost it to the Germans « 
the Allies. Japan’s run of quick and easy successes through carefull 
planned treachery was also over, and both her fleet and air force wer 
beginning to melt. Danger was close to India, but her armies and a 
forces were stronger and better equipped than ever before and } 
industrial progress in making munitions was astonishing. It was né 
politicians, intent on domestic issues and quarrels, or undisciplined 
schoolboys, irresponsible mischief-makers, and gangs of ignorant 
hooligans, but the disciplined might of her fighting men that wa 
saving and would save India. 

Sept. 4.—It was learned that the working committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha had circulated a letter to a number of political leader 
including Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Desna, Mr. Jinnah, and Sir Te 
Bajadur Sapru, asking them to drop controversial constitutiond 
issues for the duration of the war and join with the Mahasabha i 
demanding a national government which should enjoy full and com 
plete independence, subject to suitable ‘‘adjustments’’ necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Sept. 8.—Dr. Mookerjee, President of the Working Committee ¢ 
the Hindu Mahasabha, was received by the Viceroy. 

Sept. 9.—380 persons, many of them women and girl student 
were arrested in Bombay when the police opened fire on riotous mols 
Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on India. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Savarkar, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement 
appealing to all Indian parties and leaders to join with the Mahasabli 
in achieving agreement on a political programme. He said that evel 
if this combined demand failed to persuade the British Government t 
accept the agreed proposals, the fact of their being framed would bea 
substantial step forward in constitutional progress. 

12 members of the Congress Party, including the daughter of I Pandit 
Nehru, were arrested in Allahabad. 

Sept. 10.—The working president of the Hindu Mahasabha and é 


number of Moslem, Sikh, and Hindu politicians with whom he had bee! 
conferring issued a statement demanding immediate independence {0 
India. “If Great Britain is willing to grant self-government to India 
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after the war’’, it stated, ‘““what prevents its accomplishment to-day? A 
National Government pledged to support the war against aggressors, 
consisting of representatives of the major political interests, with a 
complete internal administration during the period of war and un- 
fettered freedom thereafter, will satisfy the demand for independence 
put forward by all political parties in the country. . . . We have not the 
least doubt that a Free India will not negotiate separate treaties with 
the enemy Powers, but will wholeheartedly fight the aggressors, along 
with the Allied Nations’. It also stated that there had never been a 
period when anti-British feeling was so bitter in India as at the present, 
and therefore independence must be granted and the question finally 
settled immediately, “‘in the interests of Great Britain and India”’. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Prime Minister, told the press 
that he did not agree that an initiative by the British Government in 
the sense suggested by the Hindu Mahasabha would end the party 
deadlock. He felt that the Congress Party and the Moslem League had 
not approached the problem with the aim of finding a solution, but each 
was trying to browbeat the British into accepting its particular 
demands. In fact, he declared that ‘‘Fifth Columnists, who must have 
trickled in from Burma and are in the pay of the Japanese, have joined 
hands with Congress supporters’. 

It was both dishonest and unfair to say that the British were standing 
in the way of communal agreement, and a British offer to transfer 
power here and now to a national Indian Government would not 
necessarily affect the party deadlock. What was required was that the 
Congress should grasp the nettle of Pakistan, for, given agreement 
between the Congress and the Moslem League on a scheme of national 
government, he did not think the British could or would resist the joint 
demand. The real question was not whether Britain was prepared to 
give freedom, but whether India was prepared to take the freedom 
which was within her grasp. Asked what he thought would happen if 
the British simply declared India independent and left the Indians to 
settle things as best they could, he said that would mean broken heads 
and bloodshed; that was not inevitable, but in any case the United 
Nations could not be certain that India would then support them in 
the war, and he would not care to accept any national Government 
about whose war policy there was any doubt. 

_ Sept. 11.—Mr. Amery’s statement in the House of Commons. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Sept. 13.—Mr. Jinnah issued a statement in Delhi declaring that the 
Moslem League would not be prepared to enter a provisional govern- 
ment unless the demand for Pakistan was granted. He said the Congress 
Party’s civil disobedience movement was not merely a declaration of 
War against the British Government, but also a war against the Moslem 
League; in fact, it was a declaration of civil war. The Congress Party 
Wished to establish a Hindu overlordship in India and then, if the Mos- 
lems did not behave themselves, he presumed they would be treated 
like the Jews. “British policy’’, he said, “continues to be that nothing 
can be done unless one brings the Congress Party along. This means 
dictation by one party’’. He charged the British Government with not 
recognizing the importance of the Moslem League. “If I ordered the 
League not to co-operate and to embarrass the war effort’’, he said, ‘“‘we 
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could give five hundred times more trouble than the Congress Party ; 
giving to-day’, since the Moslems had more courage. But such » 
action would only result in a foreign aggressor seizing the country or iy 
India’s being broken into pieces. He protested that Mr. Churchill's 
reference to the Moslem League as opposing the Congress Party did no 
mean that the League supported the Government. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Rajagopalachari denied Sir Stafford Cripps’ assertiog 
in Parliament that Mr. Gandhi’s intervention had been responsible for 
the Congress Working Committee’s decision to reject the Cripps pr- 
posals. “I was present from the beginning to. the end of the talks’’, he 
said, ‘‘and I can say authoritatively that Mr. Gandhi, who was absent 
from Delhi during the later stages, was not responsible for anything 
which took place. In spite of Mr. Gandhi’s adverse opinion, expressed 
in the preliminary stages, the Working Committee entered into dis 
cussions with Sir Stafford Cripps and carried on according to their own 
policy. Mr. Gandhi did not interfere any more’. He said that if Sir 
Stafford had known there was no truth in the story that Mr. Gandhi 
intervened against a settlement he might not have broken off the 
negotiations so suddenly and flown back to England as he did. Who 
ever was responsible for this mischievous invention had done the 
greatest disservice to Indo-British relations, and was largely responsible 
for the present tragic situation. 

The Legislative Assembly opened in Delhi. The Member for Posts 
stated that 550 post offices had been attacked by mobs during the recent 
disturbances, and telegraph and telephone wires were pulled down ina 
large number of rural and urban areas. The damage resulting from the 
loss of cash and stamps was estimated at £7,500. The Member for 
War Transport estimated the damage to railways resulting from the 
disturbances at not less than £750,000; 250 stations had been attacked 
and 24 trains derailed. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that he considered the British Government 
had not taken seriously any political organization in India other than 
the Congress Party, and while this attitude was maintained one party 
was allowed to hold up all progress. He said the Moslem League 
refused to be stampeded under the stress of emergency into a pre 
visional Government of such a character and composition as to prejudice 
or militate against the demand for Pakistan, which was the Moslem 
birthright. But, subject to satisfactory agreements and adjustments 
the Moslem League placed no limit to the extent or degree of power t0 
be transferred to a provisional composite Government, provided that 
all parties concerned agreed to and guaranteed Moslems the righit « 
self-determination and were pledged to give effect to the verditt 
of a Moslem plebiscite and carry out the partition of India accordingly 
Such a proviso was essential, otherwise the Moslems might find them 
selves in a difficult position after the War. For the League to enttl 
such a national Government without such a guarantee would be likt 
a fly walking into the spider’s parlour, he said. He asserted that tl 
League’s demands were much more reasonable than those of the Hindus 
for they gave three-quarters of India to the Hindus, and what tht 
Hindus were agitating for was the remaining fourth, 


IRAN 
Sept. 14.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Teheran, 
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RAQ 

Sepi. 3.—Visit of Regent and Prime Minister to Palestine. (See 

Sept. 12.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Baghdad from Jerusalem and was 
eceived by the Regent and the Prime Minister. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Willkie declared in Baghdad that the countries of the 
fiddle East had unanimously pledged their faith in the Allied cause. 
‘T asked them what kind of world they wanted to live in, and what 
ind of future they looked forward to for their countries’, he said. 
‘Their answer was unanimous. It was the answer offered to the 
orld by the United Nations—not Hitler’s ‘new order’ ’’. With regard 
o the U.S. war effort, he said he had told the Middle East countries 
hat the U.S.A. “was giving its man-power and its resources without 
tint to the winning of the war’’, and that the United Nations were 
‘soing to win the war’. “Finally, I told them”’, he said, “‘that after the 
var the U.S.A. intended to use its utmost efforts for the establishment 
f a world in which all men—irrespective of whether they are citizens 
f powerful or small nations—might live free, decent lives of their own 
hoosing’’. Mr. Willkie added that he was specially grateful for the 
ong private talks he had had with the Prime Minister of Iraq, and 
velcomed “his pledge that the resources and energies of Iraq will be 
evoted to supporting the cause of the United Nations’’. 


TALY 

Sept. 13.—Reports from Lisbon stated that an unofficial reorganiza- 
ion of the bulk of the Blackshirt militia into regular “internal troops’”’, 
vith a German in virtual command and functions similar to those of 
orresponding units in Germany, had been decided upon at Blackshirt 
onferences in Rome attended by Germans. 


APAN 

Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Foreign Minister had resigned, 
nd General Tojo was installed as Foreign Minister by the Emperor. 
t was also announced that the Cabinet had approved the setting up of 


} “Ministry of Greater East Asia” “to take charge of administrative 
hitairs in foreign countries and regions’’ in that area, and to control 


litical, economic, and cultural affairs in Greater East Asia outside 
apan, Korea, Formosa, and Sakhalin. Diplomatic affairs were still 
0 be handled by the Foreign Ministry, but the new Ministry was to 
ontrol all matters relating to the protection of Japan’s foreign trade, 
he development of natural resources in the Greater East Asian sphere, 


hnd the supervision of enterprises undertaken by exploitation com- 


anies. It was also to take over the work done by the Kwantung 
ureau in Manchukuo and the South Seas Board, and was to co-operate 
vith the Army Command in Japanese-occupied areas in Greater East 
sia, while the various Japanese development boards were to be 
hcorporated in the new Ministry. 

rhe administration of Korea and Formosa was to be handled in a 


similar manner to that of Japan. 


UXEMBURG 
Sept. 6—The German Gauleiter announced that Luxemburg had 
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been incorporated into the German Reich and that her citizens wo 
be conscripted into the German Army. 

Mr. Eden’s broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 

Sept. 9.—A general strike began throughout the Duchy in respong 
to the Nazi announcement of its incorporation into the Reich. A stay 
of civil emergency was declared. 


MADAGASCAR 


Sept. 11.—The Governor-General issued a proclamation denyir, 
that help had been given to Japanese submarines and that Axis’ plang 
had reconnoitred over the Vichy-controlled parts of the island. 


MEXICO 


Sept. 1—General Cardenas, the former President, was appointe 
Secretary of War. 

President Camacho, in a Message to Congress, gave the history of the 
events which had obliged Mexico first to break relations with the Axi 
as a result of the attack on Pearl Harbour, and afterwards to declare; 
state of war against the Axis for the sinking of the two Mexican tanker 
He outlined the measures taken for the defence of the country, th 
establishment of compulsory military service, the creation of civi 
defence, the embargo placed upon 133 Axis firms, etc. He added 
“Mexico, traditionally a pacifist country, should be proud of havin 
always respected her engagements and of having never entered into: 
war of aggression, and she can also claim the fact—which adds lustre 
to her legitimate glory—that during all the years of her independence 
she has shown scrupulous zeal in defending her sovereignty and never 
tolerating any injury to her dignity or honour, whatever might be the 
power of the nation which attempted it.” 

Every Mexican was determined to fight like a soldier to defend his 
country, and also to increase war production in the “spirit of abneg:- 
tion and sacrifice’. ‘“‘To win this war’’, he said, “‘the entire country wil 
be obliged to contribute, to-day with work, heart, and intelligence, ani 
to-morrow with blood and valour . . . Our most essential duty in thes 
moments is to co-operate with the democracies to hasten the end of the 
war and arrive at victory’. He concluded by stressing the importante 
of preparing for the post-war world, in which the postulates of the 
Atlantic Charter should not be mere phrases written on paper, bit 
should establish a better world. 

Sept. 11.—An agreement was signed in Mexico City with the U.S.A 
by which rubber restrictions were to be imposed in Mexico, wililt 
Mexico was to sell the entire production of guayule to the U.S.A. until 
the end of 1946, together with any surplus of crude rubber. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Newfoundland for discussions with 
the Governor and Commissioners. 

NICARAGUA 

Sept. 14.—Reports from New York stated that an Axis-sponsort 
revolt in Nicaragua, including the attempted assassination of tht 
President, had been nipped in the bud by the arrest of 13 persons ® 
Managua, said to have received aid from local Axis sympathizers wh? 
denounced President Somoza as ‘‘a tool of the U.S.A.”’. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Aug. 30.—A “special manifesto’’ issued by the Army Council of the 
7.R.A. was circulated in Belfast, in which it was stated that “‘the 
resent moment is opportune to declare the attitude of the I.R.A. to 
he present world situation’, and continued: ‘‘The I.R.A. cannot 
ecognize the right of England or any other Power to maintain her 
orces in or base them on any part of Irish territory without the free 
onsent of the Irish people. The I.R.A. therefore reserves the right to 
se whatever measures present themselves to clear this territory of 
uch forces’. It was also stated that the I.R.A. intended to “avail 
hemselves of the darkest moment in England’s history to strike’’. 

Aug. 31.—Two large stores of arms and explosives were discovered 
by police near Belfast, and investigations showed that they were 
ntended for distribution throughout Northern Ireland and that 
quantities had already been sent out. 

Sept. 3.—Visit of Ministers of Commerce and Public. Security to 
ondon. (See Great Britain.) 55 men and a woman were detained 
ollowing police raids in the Nationalist area of Belfast. 

Sept. 4—The Belleek police barracks on the Ulster-Eire border were 


attacked by rifle fire and bombs early in the morning. During the even- 


ga man was arrested in Belfast for firing on a police car patrol, and 
a police foot patrol in Belfast was also fired on by a party of armed men. 
urther [.R.A. suspects were rounded up in Belfast. 

Sept. 5.—Two policemen were killed and a third wounded in an 
-R.A. ambush at Clady, Co. Tyrone, near the Eire border. 


YORWAY 


Sept. 7.—A German military court in Oslo sentenced to death 3 
persons accused of complicity in a bomb outrage against the head- 
juarters of the State Police on Aug. 21. 5 other Norwegians sentenced 
0 death previously by a German military court for alleged sabotage 
ere executed. 

Sept. 9—The diplomatic mission to the U.S.S.R. was raised to the 
ank of an Embassy. 


PALESTINE 


Sept. 3.—The Regent of Iraq, accompanied by the Prime Minister, 
rived in Jerusalem. 
Sept. 11.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Jerusalem from Syria. 


OLAND 


Sept. 1.—The Foreign Minister broadcast from London on the third 
nniversary of the German invasion, stating that no compromise was 
hinkable with the enemy. ‘“This war cannot end in any other way than 
y the utter defeat of aggression. Victory is certain’’, he said. ‘Poland 
as dedicated all her strength, remembering that suffering and fortitude 
re not enough.”’ 

Sept. 2—The German press announced that 322,000 labourers had 

én mobilized in the Government-General of Poland during July, half 
{them Jews, and 87,000 had been sent to Germany. 

Sept. 14.—An official German announcement published in the 
aitowitzer Zeitung stated that 28 Poles were shot in Katowice on 
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Aug. 26. Swedish sources reported that, according to German 
newspapers, 1,091 Poles had been executed in July and August. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 6.—Marshal Antonescu issued a proclamation appealing for a 
concentrated war effort, and stating: ‘“‘I ask you to understand how 
heavy is the burden resting on my shoulders, and not to ask for that 
which in war-time cannot be realized.” 

Vichy reports stated that the German Minister of Economic Affairs 
had visited the oilfields at Ploesti. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 1.—Subscription lists opened for the first loan issue of Victory 
Three per Cent. Bonds solely for defence. 

Sept. 8.—General Smuts, in an address at Pretoria, said that the 
most vital theatre of the war was the Mediterranean base, and the war 
could not be won without clearing that base. In his recent conversa- 
tions with Mr. Churchill in Cairo he said they had found the situation 
in the Middle East ‘‘uncomfortable and disturbing”’, with the enemy at 
the gates of Egypt. Big changes had been made, however, and the 
immediate danger lessened. It might be wondered what would have 
happened to South Africa if East Africa and Abyssinia had not been 
cleared of the enemy. The effort of the South African army was one 
of the most vital contributions to victory. The African continent was 
not so much an African question as a world question. Other develop- 
ments had also carried South African troops to Madagascar, which, 
although not part of Africa, was very vital to South Africa. “We shall 
be in every place where the security of South Africa is menaced”’, he 
said, “‘and will not callon others to fight for us’. 

Sept. 9.—Bertha Hennig was sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment, 
after being convicted of trying to send information to the German 
consul at Lourengo Marques about a convoy of 17 ships from Capetown 
to the Far East in January, 1942. 

Sept. 14.—General Smuts stated in Pretoria that the losses suffered 
by the South African second division at Tobruk had already been made 
good. Recent recruiting had produced almost 10,000 men and 2,000 
women. There were now more than 13,000 women in the army, and 
60,000 in the auxiliary services. 


SPAIN 

Sept. 3.—It was announced that General Jordana had succeeded 
Sefior Sufier as Foreign Minister, General Asensio, Chief of the Head- 
quarters Staff, had taken the place of General Varela as Mu.ister 0! 
War, and Sefior Perez Gonzales had been appointed Minister of the 
Interior, instead of Colonel Galarza. Sefior Sufier was, also displaced 
from the post of President of the Political Junta of the Falange, whic! 
was taken over by General Franco. 

Sept. 5.—Barter trade agreement with Argentina. (See Argentina.) 


SWEDEN 
Sept. 7.—Visit of journalists to England. (See Great Britain.) 
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SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Sept. 10.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Beirut from Ankara. When asked 
by the press whether America recognized Lebanese independence, he 
said that the Allies had all agreed to that, and expressed his desire to 
meet the Lebanese people and study the situation carefully, in order 
to be ‘‘an Ambassador of Lebanon before Mr. Roosevelt’. He also 
saw General de Gaulle at Beirut. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. Willkie told the press that the U.S.A. was producing 
5,000 ‘planes a month, 60 per cent of them fighters, a higher monthly 
rate than that of all the Axis countries combined. The Allied monthly 
shipping losses of 500,000 tons were being replaced by a monthly 
production of 600,000 tons, and shipping production would soon reach 
| million tons a month. 

TURKEY 

Sept. 7.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Ankara. He told the press that his 
mission had two objects—to prove the inanity of Axis propaganda 
about the disunion of the American people, and to convince Allied 
and friendly peoples that the pace of American war production ren- 
dered an Allied victory absolutely certain. 

He said that in the recent fighting Rommel had lost over 100 tanks 
and only had about 270, so he had lost 40 per cent of his first-line 
tank force. He had said his attack was-only a reconnaissance, but 
“if he tries another reconnaissance like that he would not have any 
army left ...’’. 

Sept. 8—The Foreign Minister received Mr. Willkie. 

Sept. 9—It was understood that Mr. Willkie had assured the Turkish 
Ministers that the American Lend-lease deliveries would increase. 

Sept. 14.—A representative of the German Ministry of Propaganda 
arrived in Istanbul to reorganize the propaganda service in the Near 
East. 


URUGUAY 

Sept. 5.—It was announced that'a Military Mission was flying 
to Rio de Janeiro to consult on common measures of defence. 

Sept. 7—The Bolivian and Paraguayan Ministers, at a session of the 
Committee for the Political Defence of the Continent, gave assurances 
of their Governments’ fullest co-operation. 

Sept. 10.—The crew of the German steamer Tacoma, which was 
seized in March as a reprisal for the torpedoing of a Uruguayan ship, 
were interned because of ‘‘certain suspicious activities’. 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 1—3 men were sentenced to 15 vears’ imprisonment for 
conspiring to transmit U.S. defence information to Germany. 

epi. 2.—Agreement with Yugoslavia for raising of Legations to 
rank of Embassies. (See Yugoslavia.) 

The Secretary for the Navy told the press that there had been a 
steady decrease recently in the number of sinkings by submarine 
along the coasts. He also said that the shipbuilding programme was 
song extremely satisfactorily, the ships were being launched ahead of 
ume, and it was becoming a hard job to find men to fill them. The 
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volunteers, both officers and men, entering the Navy now equalled 
each month almost the full peace-time strength of the Navy. 

The Assistant Secretary of War announced at Cincinnati that there 
were 500,000 U.S. troops now abroad. Many people, he said, had been 
calling for a short cut to victory, but that could not readily be found, 
‘We would be most negligent’’, he went on, ‘‘if we did not have a good 
fling at bringing Germany to her knees by the concentrated use of air 
power, and we intend to give it a full test, but we must also be prepared 
to go out and fight and occupy.’’ The great achievements of the war 
had not been the bombing of London or of Tokyo, but the march 
through the Low Countries and France, and down the Malay Peninsula, 
and ground troops must be relied on to win the war. 

Herbert Bahr, a Nazi agent who came from Germany in the diplo- 
matic exchange ship Drottningholm to carry on espionage in the U.S.A, 
was condemned to 30 years’ imprisonment. 

It was announced that President Roosevelt, at the request of the 
Brazilian Government, had appointed an American technical mission of 
industrial engineers to visit Brazil to assist in the expansion of the 
industrial war machine there. 

Sept. 3.—The Lend-lease Administrator announced in a_broad- 
cast that ‘“‘huge secret facilities’’ for future military purposes were 
being built up in Britain. The big lesson of the war for the workers of 
Britain and the U.S.A. was that ‘‘we are all in it together’’, and he paid 
tribute to the perseverance and high spirit of the British workers. 

The Secretary of War told the press that the Army was forming 
4 more armoured divisions, to bring the total of these divisions to 14. 

President Roosevelt, addressing an international student assembly 
of delegates from the United Nations, stated that the cause of the 
United Nations was the cause of youth, ‘‘the hope of the new genera- 
tion—and of generations that are to come—the hope for a new life 
that can be lived in freedom, justice, and decency’”’. The Axis Powers 
had tried by blatant publicity to represent themselves as the champions 
of youth, but the whole world knew that they had nothing to offer 
youth except death. The United Nations on the other hand were 
supremely conscious of their obligations to their youth. 

The U.S. Government had accepted the responsibility for seeing that 
wherever possible work had been provided for those who were willing 
and able but who could not find work, and that responsibility would 
continue after the war. ‘‘We must be sure’, he said, ‘“‘that when you 
have won victory you will not have to tell your children you fought 0 
vain—that you were betrayed. We must be sure that in your homes 
there will not be want—that in ‘your schools only the living truth 
will be taught—that in your churches there may be preached without 
fear a faith wherein men may deeply believe.’ These promises appli 
to the youth of all the United Nations. ‘World events and the needs 0! 
all humanity have joined the culture of Asia with the culture of Europe 
and the Americas to form for the first time a real world civilization’, he 
said. The ‘four freedoms’ and the basic principles of the Atlant 
Charter set high goals and unlimited objectives, designed to form é 
world in which men, women, and children could live in freedom without 
the fear of war. ‘‘For’’, he continued, ‘‘no soldiers or sailors in any “! 
our forces to-day would so willingly endure the rigours of battle if they 
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thought, in another 20 years, that their own sons would be fighting yet 
another war on distant deserts or seas or in far-away jungles or skies.”’ 
It would be a long and bitter fight to conquer the Axis Powers and 
establish these ideals, and there would be still an enormous job to be 
done after that. 

Lord Halifax addressed a Note to the Secretary of State setting out 
the principles of ‘‘reciprocal aid in the prosecution of the war against 
aggression”’ between Britain and the U.S.A. Similar Notes were also 
sent by the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, and the French 
National Committee. The Notes referred to the United Nations’ 
Declaration of Jan. 1, 1942 and the master Lend-lease Agreements 
signed with the U.S. Government for the full employment of the 
resources Of the United Nations, and reaffirmed the essential principle 
of Lend-lease that reciprocal aid should be in such a form as to reduce 
to a minimum the need of each Government for the currency of the 
other. The volume and variety of British aid to the U.S.A. was set out 
in detail, and the general principle restated that ‘‘the war production 
and the war resources of both nations should be used by the armed 
forces of each and of the other United Nations in ways which most 
efiectively utilize the available materials, man-power, production 
facilities, and shipping space’’. . 

Inreply, Mr. Hull stated that the U.S. Government was in agreement 
with the principles stated in these Notes, and welcomed ‘‘this further 
integration and strengthening of our common war effort’’. 

Sept. 4.—It was learned that the Government had made ‘‘the most 
vigorous representations possible’’ against the Vichy Government's 
mass deportations of Jews in unoccupied France, which “provided a 
new shock to public opinion of the civilized world”. — 

The Man-Power Commissioner announced that war industry would 
draw heavily on woman-power during the next 15 months to maintain 
production. In December, 1941 1,400,000 women were employed in 
war industry; by December, 1942 the figure would be 4,500,000, and 
by the end of 1943 6 million, or 30 per cent of the labour force engaged in 
war production. 

Sept. 6—President Roosevelt issued a statement on the eve of 
Labour Day in which he said that this was the most significant Labour 
Day in history, since in a great many countries free labour had ceased 
toexist. In the countries of the United Nations, however, ‘‘the people 
who live by the sweat of their brows’’ had risen to meet this challenge 
and were all pledged to the war effort. “‘We are certain to be asked for 
sacrifices’, he said, ‘‘they may be sacrifices of wage increases, of crop 
price increases, of profit increases, of bodily comforts. All this is little 
analy free men to sacrifice in a world in which freedom is im- 
periled’’, 

The president of the A.F.L. stated that free labour would win the 
war and establish the four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. To them 
would be added a fifth freedom, ‘‘the freedom of workers in every land 
‘0 jon democratic trade unions of their own choice’’. 

Federal agents arrested 2 Americans and 1 British subject in New 
York, alleged to be Japanese agents. 

Sept. 7—President Roosevelt, in a Labour Day Message to Congress, 

asked for the passage of legislation by Oct. 1 specifically authorizing 
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him to stabilize the cost of living, “including the price of all farm 
commodities”. Inaction by Congress, he said, would leave him with ap 
inescapable responsibility to the American people to see to it that the 
war effort was no longer imperilled “by a threat of economic chaos” 
The entire effort to hold the cost of living at the existing level was being 
sapped and undermined by the increases in farm prices and wages, and 
by the ever-increasing pressure on prices resulting from the rising 
purchasing power of the people. The annual wage and salary dis. 
bursements had risen by 71 per cent since 1939, and cash farm income. 
including Government payments, had increased by 75 per cent. Special 
powers were vested in the President under the Constitution and 
Congressional Acts to take the necessary measures to avert a disaster 
he had decided, however, to consult Congress, but should Congres 
refuse to legislate, the President said he would not hesitate to use these 
powers “in order to accomplish the defeat of our enemies in any part 
of the world where our own safety demands such a defeat’. With 
regard to income-tax he said that a higher rate would be imposed to 
give the practical equivalent of a top limit on an individual's net 
income, after taxes, of about $25,000. 

President Roosevelt stated in his ‘‘fireside chat’’ that on the Russian 
front Hitler was still unable to gain “the smashing victory” which 
almost a year before he had announced as already achieved. “In spite 
of any setbacks’’, he said, ‘“‘Russia will hold out, and with the help oi 
her Allies will ultimately drive every Nazi from her soil. The Russians 
are fighting not only bravely but brilliantly.”” In the Pacific one major 
Japanese offensive had been stopped, but the enemy still possessed 
great strength and would strike hard again. “We must not overrate 
the importance of our successes in the Solomon Islands, although we 
may be proud of the skill with which these local operations were con- 
ducted’, he said. “‘At the same time we need not underrate the 
significance of our victory at Midway. There we stopped a major 
Japanese offensive.” In the Mediterranean and Middle East area : 
desperate battle was being fought. In the European area the aim was 
offensive against Germany, and there were at least a dozen different 
points at which attacks could be launched. “‘The power of German) 
must be broken on the battlefields of Europe . . . To-day, exactly nine 
months after Pearl Harbour, we have sent overseas three times mort 
men than we transported to France in the first 9 months of the first 
world war.’ He added that “‘certain vital decisions” had been taket 
in this theatre, all directed towards taking the offensive. 

223 ships, including 150 naval vessels, were launched or begut 
during the day. 

A military and naval agreement was signed with Cuba co-ordinating 
the special measures which had been taken since the war began. 

Sept. 8.—It was announced from the White House that a conferenct 
had been held in London in July between “British and America! 
officials’. (See Mr. Churchill's speech of Sept. 8.) 

The Office of Defence. Transportation issued an order drasticall) 
controlling all commercial vehicles. 

Troops took over bases in Galapagos Islands. (See Ecuador.) _ 

The State Department announced that the U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Vichy had been instructed to reply to the protest of the Vich! 
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Government against U.S. bombing of French towns, that bombs had 
only been dropped on military plants in the employ of Germany, and 
that the Americans had no desire to see the French suffer any more 
than could be avoided “‘since they have suffered to an incalculable 
extent under the German occupation’. The Vichy Government was 
informed, however, that military plants in France, useful to the Germans, 
would be ‘bombed at every opportunity’’. 

Sept. 9—Mr. Harriman, speaking in New York, said that the 
meeting in Moscow had brought Mr. Churchill and M. Stalin close 
together in “‘a burning hatred of Hitler” that transcended all their 
former political differences, and that the British and Russian leaders 
were at one with President Roosevelt in their single aim of crushing 
Nazi power. Outlining the help that Russia wanted from the United 
Nations, he said that it did not only include a second front in Europe 
to relieve German pressure, but that Russia wanted America to keep 
Japan fully occupied in the Pacific so that she could not attack Siberia, 
and desired American co-operation with the British in the Middle East 
to keep the Axis “tied up there’. He said the Russians were confident 
of victory and determined to fight to the death without compromise. 

The Under Secretary for War stated at Cleveland that the U.S.A. in 
August made more ’planes than Germany, Japan, and Italy combined. 

Sept. 10.—The State Department announced that Great Britain had 
found it ‘absolutely necessary”’ to engage in further military operations 
in Madagascar, and that these had the full approval of the U.S.A: 

Sept. 11.—Rubber agreement with Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

Sept. 14—A Bill was introduced in the Senate authorizing the 
President to stabilize “‘prices, wages, salaries, and other factors affecting 
the cost of living’’ on a general basis of the levels existing on August 15, 
and to ‘‘suspend any provisions of the law relating to the establishment 
or maintenance of prices, wages, or salaries’ inconsistent with this 
measure. 

President Roosevelt published a further report on the operation 
of the Lease-Lend Act, showing that the value of deliveries in the 18 
months from March, 1941 to the end of August, 1942 had been $5,129 
million, of which goods comprised 79 per cent and services rendered 
21 per cent. About 29 per cent of the goods consisted of industrial 
materials, such as steel, petroleum products, and machine tools, about 
38 per cent comprised ‘planes, tanks, and guns, and the remaining 
13 per cent foodstuffs. At present about 35 per cent of Lease-lend 
exports were going to the U.K., about 35 per cent to Russia, and about 
30 per cent to the Middle East, Australia, and other areas. He pointed 
out that Lease-lend was not only “one-way’’, that in Britain a large 
amount of munitions, camps, supplies, and aircraft had been turned 
over to U.S. troops, and that in July alone 250,000 British workmen 
were engaged on construction for the American Army. 

He gave the warning, however, that American Lease-lend would 
‘have to grow much larger still”. The U.S.A. had little more than passed 
the half-way mark toward maximum possible war production, and only 
when “‘by the stripping of our civilian economy to the bone” the 
maximum had been reached, could the United Nations be assured “‘of 
the vastly greater quantities of weapons required to turn the tide”. 
In relation to their available resources Britain and Russia had up to the 
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present sioibdeell more weapons ‘lide the U 1S, A., and “they were 
continuing to produce to the limit, in spite of the fact that Russia was 
a battleground and Britain an offensive base. Britain, China, anj 
Russia had carried on for several years of war ‘‘without enough gun; 
or tanks or aeroplanes’’; it was through their uphill fight “‘that the war 
had not been lost”, and ‘“‘only by strengthening our allies and com. 
bining their strength with ours can we surely win’”’. 

The Director of Selective Service stated that the supply of singk 
men for the army was limited, and there were not enough single men 
or married men without children to permit the mobilization of betwee) 
10 million and 13 million men; therefore he predicted that marrie! 
men with children would have to be conscripted during 1943. 
U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 2.—Agreement with Yugoslavia for raising of Legations to rank 
of Embassies. (See Yugoslavia.) 

The Chief of the Propaganda Department of the Communist Party 
declared in a broadcast from Moscow that the fourth year of the war 
would bring the destruction of Hitlerism. German losses during one 
year of the war against Russia, he said, exceeded 10 million men 
Italy, Hungary, and Rumania had lost at least 400,000 men each, an( 
Finland 500,000. Russia’s losses were 44 million men. 

Sept. 8.—Wheat agreement signed with Canada. (See Canada.) 

Sept. 9.—Raising of Norwegian, Yugoslav, and Czech Legations tw 
rank of Embassies. 

Sept. 13.—Pravda published a battle-cry to the defenders of Stalin- 
grad: “Death rather than surrender. The Red Army swears to hold 
Stalingrad and to defend the Fatherland to the death’. 

Sept. 14.—M. Garreau, Minister for the Fighting French Nationa 
Committee, left Moscow for Cairo. 

VATICAN CITY 

Sept. 10.—It was learned that the Papal Secretary of State had asked 
the French Ambassador to inform Marshal Pétain that the conduct a 
the Vichy Government towards Jews and foreign refugees was a gros 
infraction of the fundamental principles proclaimed by the Marshal on 
his coming into power. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 2.—The Government, in London, announced that they hai 
come to an agreement with the Russian Government for the raising 
of their respective Legations to the rank of Embassies. The same 
agreement had been reached with the U.S.A. 

Sept. 3.—German news agencies reported that 8 women had bet! 
sentenced to death in Croatia for spreading false rumours. 

Sept. 9.—The diplomatic mission to the U.S.S.R. was raised to the 
rank of an Embassy. 

Sept. 12.—It was learned that the Italian troops in Slovenia betwee! 
Trieste and Ljubljana had received orders to clear the railway liné 
and main roads, and the population had been ordered to evacuate al 
buildings within half a mile of the railway and the main roads. Anyot 
found in these areas was to be shot at sight, and all buildings wet 
destroyed alied artillery or fire bombs. 
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